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ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE (WEEKLY) 


STEAMER FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON NEW YORK 
oSTEEL ENGINEER Aug. 29 Aug. 31 Ne Sept. 2 
zATLANTA CITY.... Sept. 2 Sept. 6 Sept. 7 Sept. 9 
oBESSEMER CITY Sept. Sept. 14 vane , Sept. 16 
xFAIRFIELD CITY Sept. Sept. 20 Sept. 21 Sept. 23 
oMAUNA ALA : Sept. 26 Sept. 28 ; Sept. 30 

oSan Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C.; xLos Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, DIRECT, WITHOUT TRANSSHIPMENT (SEMI-MONTHLY) 
FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK 
STEEL SEAFARER : Sept. 24 Sept. 26 Aer aasd 
Also regular semi-monthly Direct Service from Hawaiian Islands to U. S. Gulf and North Atlantic Ports. 


Sept. 30 


JAPAN-CHINA SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
FROM GULFPORTS BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, JAVA AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
STEEL NAVIGATOR Aug. 23 Aug. 25 Aug. 30 
STEEL SEAFARER Sept. 24 Sept. 26 Sept. 30 
Calls at Hawaiian Islands, Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, Soerabaya, Samarang, Batavia, Singapore and Belawan Deli. 


INDIA SERVICE 
GULF PORTS NEW YORK 
STEEL MARINER ‘ Nov. 10 Nov. 24 
Calls at Port Said, Suez, Aden, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
Also regular monthly service from India to U. S. Gulf and South Atlantic Ports, and bi-monthly service to U. S. North Atlantic Ports. 


PACIFIC COAST TO UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE (MONTHLY) 
FROM VANCOUVER, B.C. PUGET SOUND PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO —_ ANGELES 
ARBOR 

MOBILE CITY ..... Sept. 5 Sept. 7 Sept. 9 Sept. 15 Sept. 17 

Calls at Liverpool. London and Avonmouth 
BIRMINGHAM CITY : ' Sept. 21 Sept. 24 Sept. 26 Oct. 3 Oct. 5 

Calls at London, Liverpool, and Avonmouth 
STEEL VOYAGER Sept. 28 Oct. 1 Oct. 4 Oct. 11 


Calls at Liverpool, Belfast and Dublin. 


FOR FREIGHT RATES, PARTICULARS OF SERVICE, ETC., APPLY TO 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
50 TRINITY PLACE - - - -  - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Branch Offices at: Syracuse, N. Y. (Herald Bldg.', Buffalo, N. Y. (Marine Trust Co. Bldg.), Cleveland, Ohio (Rockefeller Bldg. } 
Or to Norton, Lilly & Co., General Agents, at New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Houston, Galveston, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Cristobal, Balboa, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, F. E. Gignoux, Portland, Me. 
B. W. Greer & Son, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Pacific Coast, United Kingdom Service Agents, E. C. Evans & Sons, Inc., San Francisco 


EXPRESS PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STEAMERS 


between 


PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e OAKLAND e ALAMEDA 
NEXT SAILINGS 


WESTBOUND COMING! EASTBOUND 


FROM PHILADELPHIA FOUR NEW SUPER EXPRESS LINERS Santa Cecilia — Sept. 26 


Santa Elisa — Sept. 28 Santa Ana — Oct. 10 


Santa Teresa — Oct. 12 FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Santa Cecilia — Oct. 26 
Santa Cecilia — Sept. 28 
Santa Ana — Oct. 12 


FROM LOS ANGELES 


Santa Cecilia — Sept. 30 
Santa Ana — Oct. 14 


SAN FRANCISCO, 2 PINE ST- 
PHILADELPHIA, PIER 40 SO. WHARVES -_ LOS ANGELES, 548 SO. SPRING ST. 
PITTSBURGH, HENRY W. OLIVER BLDG. NEW YORK, 10 HANOVER SQ. OAKLAND, HOWARD TERMINAL 


FROM NEW YORK 


Santa Elisa — Sept. 30 
Santa Teresa — Oct. 14 
Santa Cecilia — Oct. 28 
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MIGHTY GOOD 
MEN TO KNOW... 


ERIE Rattroap 


Freight Traffic Representatives 
e 





Many shippers have 
learned to depend 
upon them...to their 
satisfaction and 


profit 
= 


ERIE’S freight traffic 


representatives are in Erie’s 





H. W. Von Willer 
Division Freight Agent 
Youngstown, Ohio 


employ to work for you... 
to see that your shipments 
are handled properly .. . 
that they arrive at their 
Erie destination on time 
That’s 
their responsibility and be- 
hind them stands the entire 


and in good order. 





S. S. Torrey 
General Agent 


fae oe Erie organization to help 


them do their job to your 
Don’t hes- 


itate to ask for their services 


satisfaction. 


—they are yours and gratis. 
Your interests become their 


interests when you ship via 


Erie. 





E. T. Olander 
General Agent 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





ROOSEVELT AND TRANSPORTATION 


W* are printing elsewhere in full the remarks made 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt on the subject of trans- 
portation in his Salt Lake City speech September 17, not 
because we have any particular desire to convince our 
readers that his views are sound, or even because we ap- 
prove his views entirely ourselves, but because he may 
be the next president of the United States and, if he is, 
his views will be of considerable importance. Just now, 
of course, they are merely the views of a candidate, but, 
even from that point of view, they are of great interest 
because most candidates endeavor to strike a popular 
chord, or at least are not prone to advocate what they 
believe to be actually unpopular. Governor Roosevelt, 
certainly, may be an exception, but we think it fair to 
assume that, if he advocates regulation of motor vehicles, 
for instance, he has some idea that popular opinion some- 
what supports that view, or, at least, is not violently 
opposed to it. From that point of view, then, though 
Governor Roosevelt’s ideas on this or any other trans- 
portation subject are not important or valuable as rep- 
resenting expert opinion and will become so only if and 
when he is elected president, they are extremely interest- 
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ing and may properly be regarded as an indication of 
the trend of sentiment, on which we have previously 
commented, toward a sensible solution of the problem of 
equalization of regulation as between the railroads and 
their competitors. 

While we do not second everything that Governor 
Roosevelt said, we nevertheless believe him right and 
sound in many of his utterances. He is thoroughly so 
with respect to the problem of motor-rail competition. 
He is so with respect to regulation of holding companies. 
He is right, we believe, in criticizing the present govern- 
mental policy with respect to the railroads of lending 
them money in vast quantities without, however, setting 
up any system that will bring permanent order out of 
the present chaotic condition of transportation affairs. 
We would not have the government withhold this emer- 
gency aid, but we would have it accompany the tempo- 
rary aid with a permanent policy of soundness and fair- 
ness, and we think Governor Roosevelt’s criticism of 
President Hoover on this score is justified. The Presi- 
dent cannot, of course, put into effect permanent policies 
of the kind we have in mind, but he can, at least, sug- 
gest them and strive to have them put into force. As it 
is, so far as the administration is concerned, the rail- 
roads are just borrowing money and drifting along. The 
situation demands permanent cure as well as temporary 
relief. 

We are not so much in accord with Governor Roose- 
velt when he talks of railroad consolidation, either as to 
the efficacy of consolidation in bringing about, in part, 
a solution of the transportation problem, or as to the 
value of the attempt to make it an issue. If he were 
president of the United States he could do no more than 
has been done to bring about consolidation; the govern- 
ment has no power to compel consolidation—and hardly 
anyone wants that anyhow. It is a slow process, but we 
do not know how it could be speeded up under present 
laws or under any sane ones that could be suggested. 
The present administration and many of the railroads 
themselves favor consolidation and are doing their best 
to bring it about, with the cooperation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We think both they and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt are wrong. 

The latter overlooked at least one thing if his treat- 
ment of the transportation situation is to be considered 
complete and comprehensive. That is the present ad- 
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ministration’s inland waterway policy and the unfair 
competition that is being offered to the railroads by the 
government barge line. We do not understand how he 
happened not to notice it and mention it, since he gave 
so much attention to other forms of publicly aided com- 
petition. Perhaps he will take that matter up at some 
other time—or, perhaps, he is sympathetic with present 
policies, or, being unsympathetic, is, nevertheless, not in 
position to express his real views. But anyone who 
thinks the commercial motor vehicles are now giving the 
railroads unfair competition because of government pol- 
icles with respect to them certainly ought to think the 
same thing twice as hard with respect to the government 
transport operations on the rivers. 


WATERWAYS AND RAILROADS 


O* all the ideas and theories that have been enunci- 
ated by Major General Ashburn, head of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, in defense of the government’s 
transportation operations on the rivers and proposals to 
extend them, we are most intrigued by the one advanced 
by him at the hearing last week before the Congressional 
committee investigating government competition with 
private enterprise. He said there was no doubt but that 
the railroads were going to be saved by the improvement 
of waterways, the waterways had not hurt the railroads 
a single cent, but the railroads were in bad shape and 
the waterways were their “alibi.” Half a dozen railroad 
executives had expressed to him their approval of the 
government’s barge line operations. 

In other words, the railroad executives are not 
merely wrong in their position that the waterway opera- 
tions of the government are hurtful to the railroads— 
they are lying about it in order to excuse their own in- 
ability to make money. If there ever was or could be 
anything more ridiculous than this we leave it to Gen- 
eral Ashburn to discover. 

In the first place, we are exceedingly weary of hear- 
ing Tom, Dick, and Harry say that the railroad execu- 
tives do not know what is good for them. They have 
their shortcomings, to be sure, and they are not always 
right, but we suppose they know their business as well 
as the heads of other business know theirs and, if they 
say a certain thing is helpful or detrimental to them, 
their opinion ought to be worth something, whether or 
not they are fair in wishing that thing continued or 
discontinued. 

In the second place, if they are lying about the 
waterway competition and really believe it to be helpful 
instead of hurtful to them, offering their protests merely 
as an alibi, they are the most foolish persons that could 
well be imagined. An alibi is useful only to the extent 
that it will stand up and not be detected as false. If 
the waterways are helpful to the railroads, their conten- 
tion to the contrary cannot long prevail or even be re- 
ceived as an honest expression of their opinion. The 
facts will become known and the railroad executives 
Will be shown forth as a set of idiots. With all their 
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possible faults, does anyone really believe them to be 
that? 

How can this government enterprise, with its arbi- 
trarily low rates and freedom from regulation, be any- 
thing but injurious competition for the railroads? The 
only thing that would convince anybody to the contrary 
would be a showing that the waterways had developed 
new industry to the extent that the railroads were prof- 
iting by traffic thus created that the waterways could not 
carry. Has there been any showing to that effect? Does 
any sensible person believe there will be any such show- 
ing? Has not the “experiment” of government operation 
of barges on the inland waterways been carried far 
enough to furnish an answer to these questions? The 
answer is “no.” We do not doubt that some of the advo- 
cates of the waterway plan believed it would work to 
the benefit of the railroads, and they may still believe it 
will work out thus, but their beliefs have been or are 
based on mere theory that does not stand the test of 
facts. 


The examination of General Ashburn by the com- 
mittee served to bring out strongly, with his admissions, 
the fact that this government enterprise pays no taxes, 
no interest on capital, no postage—not even rent for its 
Washington offices. As Representative Rich remarked, it 
does not know how to figure costs. And yet, with no ac- 
counting for these costs that would have to be considered 
by private capital, it endeavors to show the taxpayers 
that it is operating at a profit, because it takes in more 
than it pays out. That is the way this experiment for 
the purpose of showing what can be done in waterway 
transportation works out. It is a joke—but it is an 
outrage also. 


Some of the things General Ashburn said are simply 
not true. We do not believe that half a dozen railroad 
executives have expressed approval to him of the barge 
line operations. If they ever did, it must have been a 
long time ago when the plan was new and they, with 
many other people, were deceived. They must also have 
done it in private. We challenge the General to make 
known their names and the time of their expressions. 
He said the railroads were now subsidized and gave the 
surcharge for travel in Pullman cars as the example of 
such subsidy. The Pullman surcharge may be too high or 
entirely unwarranted ; it may be any one of a number of 
things, but it is not a subsidy. The traveler who uses 
the Pullman space pays for it—the public does not pay it 
for him. We advise General Ashburn to use his dictionary. 

His logic is illustrated by his statement that he had 
issued a challenge two years ago to the railroads to show 
where they had taken off trains because of barge line 
competition, and the challenge had remained unanswered. 
This was to show that waterway operations had not hurt 
the railroads. Bosh! Because a railroad does not take 
off a train, does it necessarily follow that its traffic has 
not been impaired? 

All the “propaganda” against the barge line, he said, 
came from the railroads. Evidently he does not read 
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this magazine—and we are not talking merely about its 
editorial utterances, but the items in its news columns. 
His general line of talk follows the tone of his financial 
statements; they are both intended to mislead and they 
have, up to date, achieved their purpose, to great degree. 
We hope the time has arrived when there will be general 
understanding of the situation. Even General Ashburn 
admitted that, perhaps, the Inland Waterway Corpora- 
tion should pay its own postage, and he promised to look 
into that matter! 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 10 
totaled 501,824 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads 
With the car service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. 


Due to the observance of Labor Day, this was a decrease of 
57,903 cars under the previous week and a reduction of 165,926 
cars under the same week in 1931. It also was 463,989 cars 
under the same week two years ago, which period, however, did 
not include a holiday. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 183,373 
cars, a decrease of 12,002 cars below the preceding week; load- 
ing of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 150,303 
cars, a decrease of 24,190 cars; grain and grain products loading 
for the week totaled 35,863 cars, 4,594 cars below the preceding 
week; coal loading totaled 89,330 cars, a decrease of 15,717 cars; 
forest products loading totaled 15,557 cars, a decrease of 902 
cars; ore loading amounted to 6,125 cars, an increase of 137 cars 
above the week before; coke loading amounted to 3,139 cars, 
a decrease of 289 cars under the preceding week; live stock 
loading amounted to 18,134 cars, a decrease of 346 cars below 
the preceding week. 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 10 as compared with corresponding period of 1931 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,056 and 4,847; live 
stock, 1,703 and 2,069; coal, 18,046 and 22,026; coke, 874 and 1,044; 
forest products, 1,119 and 2,194; ore, 1,206 and 2,556; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 38,785 and 49,941; miscellaneous, 38,753 and 56,490; total, 1932, 
105,542; 1931, 141,167; 1930, 215,881. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,527 and 2,821; live 
stock, 1,313 and 1,740; coal, 19,342 and 28,508; coke, 1,134 and 2,051; 
forest products, 623 and 1,347; ore, 573 and 5,968; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 30,133 and 39,191; miscellaneous, 34,386 and 53,658; total, 1932, 
90,031; 1931, 135,284; 1930, 194,033. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 259 and 271; 
live stock, 322 and 238; coal, 26,485 and 31,997; coke, 141 and 237; 
forest products, 402 and 682; ore, 166 and 251; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 4,634 and 5,613; miscellaneous, 4,568 and 6,555; total, 1932, 36,977; 
1931, 45,844; 1930, 57,753. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,929 and 2,506; live 
stock, 860 and 1,040; coal, 14,186 and 15,465; coke, 231 and 368; forest 
products, 5,307 and 8,320; ore, 72 and 467; merchandise, L. C. L., 
27,010 and 31,658; miscellaneous, 26,770 and 34,953; total, 1932, 77,365; 
1931, 94,777; 1930, 129,695. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 11,873 and 
8,633; live stock, 4,594 and 7,428; coal, 3,240 and 4,298; coke, 555 
and 716; forest products, 2,996 and 4,808; ore, 3,029 and 18,138; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 17,753 and 22,721; miscellaneous, 21,245 and 27,387; 
total, 1932, 65,285; 1931, 94,159; 1930, 147,962. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,796 and 
10,578; live stock, 7,416 and 9,046; coal, 5,539 and 6,784; coke, 107 and 
91; forest products, 2,788 and 4,048; ore, 933 and 2,526; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 20,507 and 25,067; miscellaneous, 35,080 and 43,153; total, 
1932, 82,166; 1931, 101,293; 1930, 142,585. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,423 and 3,886; 
live stock, 1,926 and 2,172; coal, 2,492 and 3,188; coke, 97 and 151; 
forest products, 2,322 and 2,782; ore, 146 and 359; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 11,481 and 13,057; miscellaneous, 22,571 and 29,631; total, 1932, 
44,458; 1931, 55,226; 1930, 77,904. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 35,863 and 33,572; live 
stock, 18,134 and 23,733; coal, 89,330 and 112,266; coke, 3,139 and 4,658; 
forest products, 15,557 and 24,181; ore, 6,125 and 30,265; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 150,303 and 187,248; miscellaneous, 183,373 and 251,827; total, 
1932, 501,824; 1931, 667,750; 1930, 965,813. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January......... 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February......... 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks in March........... 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Wave WOERS TR BOTi cc cccsviccccs 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
Pour weeks IM My... .cccccssces 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
Pour weeks in June... .ccccsess 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
Five weeks in July........ eee 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
Four weeks in August........... 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Week ended September 3...... 559,727 759,871 856,649 
Week ended September 10...... 501,824 667,750 965,813 

WOON Aiieinkeseeancaawe 60000cketaeee 26,463,345 32,474,722 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and expenses of Class I steam railroads 
for the month of July and the seven months ended with July, 
compiled from carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Commission, follows: 





JULY 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated........ 242,308.57 242,423.06 
Revenues: 
EEE. icp UeucA wesw sada tek eeseaiieuee ee *$ 179,910,097 $ 290,221,679 
a Per rere rr rrr Bataee Kaus 732,713,261 $50, 267,978 
MN ub o-oo a wa kecmare nae nats nacine oda 7,868,844 8,584,558 
SNE: oo ccnia eh ewied ae bale as Gare 66 2,845,118 5,997,792 
All other transportation.. §8,479,554 12,608,590 
OR rrr erty rere 5,486,500 8,660,324 
SOS TRC. oo ccc 8vcwcscvetceesee 769,328 1,030,936 
Be a ae 259,648 367,274 
Railway operating revenues....... 237,813,054 377,004,574 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 29,764,233 50,075,397 
Maintenance of equipment............. 48,317,399 69,102,387 
DEE st bani dachukguuawabecnudaer sixes 8,034,827 10,081,522 
TT MRURION, oo. 5. 0:6:5404.0:40.5'500600608 40) 91,162,877 132, 487,550 
Miscellaneous operations .........++... 2,285,121 3,667,317 
oo eee ee eee 12,609,974 15,397,530 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 422,902 739,194 
Railway operating expenses....... 191,751,529 280,072,509 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 46,061,525 96,932,065 
TERPS CAE DOOTUIIGs 6. occciciccccecesengscses 24,424,635 28,366,181 
Uncollectible railway revenueS............. 73,414 87,242 
Railway operating income......... 21,563,476 68,478,642 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 7,337,404 8,870,995 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,629,220 2,647,470 
Net railway operating income..... 11,596,852 56,960,177 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 80.63 74,29 
*Includes $4,832,375 increase from ‘Ex Parte 103.”’ 
tIncludes $1,482,802 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $2,371,821 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $76,151 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.” 
SEVEN MONTHS 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated........ 242,139.82 242,319.63 
Revenues: 
DE 2 .deGN eek ei as weNeauwssseeeuseee *$1,406,960,288  $1,964,203,611 
Passenger ..... igsdieSiv bi osackas a tern tae aicdims dah 7233,987,87¢ $342,402,452 
eee, Laem daee sess caeaniae cee 56,802,669 61,059,207 
TORDPOSB 2 cee BE Pe een eee eee 32,529,561 52,026,811 
All other transportation............... §65,461,722 85,727,953 
Incidental ....cccs- SPR ry eer rT 39,841,495 54,309,011 
BO Ae Ee >. er ee 5,456,913 6,834,520 
SOME TOC voc cc ticccccccccccessce 1,785,954 1,995,882 
Railway operating revenues....... 1,839, 254,554 2,564,567,683 
Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures... 220,354,546 337,895,024 


Maintenance of equipment............ 376,627,532 510,724,313 
EE cick « Ku-aecuphrnne ea vweloeubaaeneeen 59,371,532 70,750,628 
UNE 6 55: 5.0-5.6.0.5.000:00 40066001 705,904,423 946,395,716 
Miscellaneous operations ............- 17,481,052 25,508,290 
ae Sie RiGee RES 6 aed exe 95,193,013 109,709,474 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 2,572,398 4,180,804 
Railway operating expenses....... 1,472,359,700 1,996,802, 641 

Net revenue from railway operations..... 366,894,854 567,765,042 
ae ee ree 173,626,718 191,766,919 
Uncollectible railway revenues............. 548,040 466,127 
Railway operating income......... 192,720,096 375,531,996 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 50,593,473 59,871,95 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 18,201,396 18,195,310 
Net railway operating income.... 123,925,227 297,464,734 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 80.05 77.86 


*Includes $36,235,389 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.”’ 
Includes $11,411,869 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $17,152,881 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $632,074 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.”’ 


VALUATION RELIEF 


The Commission, in a notice issued by Secretary McGinty, 
September 23, said: “As a matter of financial relief to the 
railroads, the Commission, on its own initiative, today entered 
an order waiving for the year 1932 valuation orders numbers 
4 and 22, which require steam railroads each year to take 
inventories of materials and supplies.” 

The saving in money is relatively small, but relief from 
the inventory requirement will enable the railroads to use the 
men employed in that sort of work upon other tasks. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Addressing the Transportation Club 
Mighty Exertions of in this city at one of its recent 
’ luncheons, Captain Robert E. Shannon, 
the United States chief of the rail transport branch of 
in the World War the office of the Quartermaster General 
of the Army, drew the attention of the 
traffic men to some of the Herculean things done in the World 
War by this country, coming within his observation as the or- 
ganizer of the Transportation Division of the- New York Port 
of Embarkation. Having left the Southern Pacific service to 
enter the army, Captain Shannon was able to talk the language 
of his hosts. 

One of the facts the captain invited his hearers to contem- 
plate was that, on August 31, 1918, 51,356 troops were em- 
barked in New York harbor on 17 ships which sailed that day. 
That, he said, was the greatest number of passengers ever 
shipped from one port, in one day, in the history of the world. 
Necessarily, though the captain did not say so, the dispatch 
of troops on that day was greater than Great Britain had ever 
embarked for the short sea trip across the channel, 

In and out, 3,261,701 men passed through New York in the 
war period. Having been in the auditor’s office of the South- 
ern Pacific, it was easy for the captain to figure that, if all 
those men had been placed in one train at one time, that 
train would have stretched from New York to several miles west 
of Chicago. More than 360,000 pieces of personal baggage were 
handled through Hoboken. 

The activity that was marking New York harbor at that 
time, on the part of government people alone, the captain im- 
plied, might be judged from the fact that, at the height of 
that activity, the government expenditure for street car and 
ferry tickets averaged more than $30,000 a month. 





It might be suggested that govern- 
mental competition with private busi- 
ness is not confined to the things that 
have come out in the hearings held by 
the special committee of the House of 
Representatives that is inquiring into 
government competition with private enterprise. Practice before 
the executive departments by members of Congress is worth 
considering. 

Members of the law-writing branch of the government, paid 
to write statutes and, probably, to inquire into the manner in 
which the executive departments administer the statutes, con- 
tinually compete with members of the bar and private businesses 
organized to keep citizens not in Washington advised as to 
What is being done by administrative bureaus of the govern- 
ment. The congressmen inquire as to the status of litigation 
and ask administrative officers required, in the first instance, to 
construe statutes, to keep them advised as to the decisions 
they make, 

Every time a congressman, who receives $10,000 a year— 
how temporarily reduced to $9,000—even when he does not put 
his relatives on the payroll, concerns himself, even to the 
extent of inquiring about something in which a constituent has 
an interest, he deprives a practitioner in his district or in 
Washington of an opportunity to perform a service for the 
constituent who makes the inquiry. The latter, of course, is not 
required to hire an agent to make an inquiry for him. He has 
the right to inquire by directly addressing the bureau or ad- 
ministrative officer, 

Sometimes congressmen go so far as to make arguments 
before an independent governmental body or one of the regular 
administrative organizations. A few years ago Senator McKel- 
lar, of Tennessee, got into a sand and gravel case as an advo- 
cate, for the side of benefit to one set of Tennesseeans and against 
the interest of other Tennesseeans. Dozens of senators and 
representatives have written to the Commission, to the Federal 
Trade Commission, and to the Tariff Commission, just to men- 
tion a few of the governmental bodies that are accustomed to 
having practitioners at the bar appear before them. Most, if 
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not all, the executive departments have registers of recognized 
practitioners or bars. In that way thy give recognition to 
the fact that not every citizen having business questions before 
them feels competent or has the time to make inquiries or 
representations in his own behalf. The departments, there- 
fore, organize bars to which are admitted men and women of 
good repute who hold themselves out to represent those in need 
of help either to conserve their own time or to obtain technical 
knowledge they do not possess. 

And the congressmen, generally speaking, perform such 
services without pay. Thereby, they use time the country has 
bought from them with a view to having it used in the writing 
of statutes. The whole country, therefore, pays for free serv- 
ices rendered to a few. In that respect, those who do not 
hire practitioners to represent them in matters pending before 
governmental bureaus get a preference over those who hire prac- 
titioners. Of course, the assumption is that a congressman can 
and will perform as good service for the constituent-client as 
would a regular practitioner. That is a violent assumption. 

There is a form of practice consisting of mere appearance 
in the hearing room of a regulating body by a senator who may 
be called on to vote on the nomination of a member of the 
regulating body. That is despicable. His support of one side or 
the other in an issue before a regulating body generally is 
obvious. His presence is an implied notice to the members of 
the regulating body that they had better watch their steps in 
the case at bar if they wish to avoid trouble. To the credit 
of members of the regulating bodies it may be said that the 
threats are generally disregarded. 





Amos A. Betts, chairman of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission, if 
he believes his eyes, has brought to 
light a wonderful discoverer, the same 
being Representative James M. Beck, 
of the first district of Philadelphia, 
author, the possessor of many honorary degrees, decorations 
from foreign governments, and the distinction of being one 
of the wettest members of Congress. “Our Wonderland of 
Bureaucracy” is the title of one of Beck’s books, recently off 
the press. 

The publisher sent the Arizona man a copy of the book. 
Betts was polite. He always is. He read the book—or, at 
least, that part pertaining to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, because that interested him most, 

“I am quite amazed at the inaccuracies of the author,’ he 
wrote to the kind publisher after having told about his read- 
ing of the part concerning the Commission. “If the balance of 
the publication is no more reliable than this portion, then, cer- 
tainly, it would not be worth my time to go through it.” 

What seemed to irk Betts were two declarations on the 
same page. One was that “there were about 4,351 lawyers 
registered to practice before the Commission in 1930.” The 
other was that the Commission “interferes so minutely with the 
operations of the railroads that they are required to maintain 
in Washington a staff of lawyers who practice before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and whose number now exceeds, 
as previously stated, over 4,000.” 

It may reasonably be suspected that the Arizona man does 
not believe his eyes. He says he is not informed concerning 
the number of lawyers registered to practice before the Com- 
mission, but adds that it might be and probably is true that 
the figure, 4,351, is correct. That, he observes, would include 
all lawyers representing both the railroads and other clients. 
The number of registered practitioners before the Commission 
now is 5,253. They are not all actual practitioners, however. 

He is at pains to point out that representatives of shippers 
(he falls into the Beck error of calling them all lawyers) prob- 
ably outnumber lawyers for the railroads seven to ten to one. 
A further suggestion in the letter to the publisher is that not 
one out of ten lawyers for railroads who appear before the 
Commission lives in Washington, 

“It is absurd and even reaches the stage of ridiculousness 
for any man, informed or uninformed, to assert that the rail- 
roads have a staff of 4,000 lawyers in Washington,” says he. 

Another thing that caused the Arizona commissioner to 
comment was what he said were the author’s declarations that 
the Commission sent its examiners “to fish in the affairs of 
railroads, in the hope of finding something about which the 
Commission can complain” and that “one railroad alone—and 
not one of the largest—expended $400,000,000 in one year to 
answer questions of the Commission, and it may be safely 
assumed that when these costly answers were received by the 
Commission no commissioner read them.” He said he per- 
sonally knew that commissioners gave careful consideration 
to all such data and that it was the habit of many of them 
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to take their work to their residences in order that they might 
study the evidence in minute detail. 

Commenting on an estimate by the Pennsylvania congress- 
man that it had cost $100,000,000 to maintain the Commission, 
Betts said much of the cost was caused by directions of Con- 
gress requiring the Commission to do this or that and that it 
was unfair to leave the inference that in performing that work 
the Commission was merely meddling and looking for some- 
thing else about which to complain. He said he was not com- 
ing to the defense of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because they needed it. 

“The record of their achievements, particularly during the 
last fifteen years,” says the Betts’ letter, “places them above 
the possibility of permanent injury as a result of the mouthings 
of uninformed demagogic contributors to current literature.” 





In earlier days a king or emperor 
frequently was dubbed the well beloved, 
if not by his own command, then by the 
courtiers and other sycophants. Because 
we do not do such things nowadays, it might be suggested, is 
the only reason for that sign of affection not being hung about 
the neck of Henry Wolf Bikle, the new general counsel of the 
Pennsylvania, by those who know him who are neither courtiers 
nor sycophants, but admirers of his character and professional 
attainments. To make him the president of something or com- 
pel him to serve as chairman of a committee is as natural for 
those around him as for a Hoosier to write a book or go into 
politics. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago it would have been unthink- 
able to have an association of practitioners before the Commis- 
sion. There was then a barbaric hostility between those who 
represented shippers and those who represented railroads. Now 
not only is there such an association, but Henry Wolf Bikle, 
soon to become the chief law officer of the Pennsylvania, is 
the president thereof.—A. E. H. 


Henry Wolf Bikle, 
the Well Beloved 


TURMOIL IN COAL RATES 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. and the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Tratfic Bureau have taken the unusual 
step of asking the whole Commission to vacate or cancel the 
order of division 2 in I. and S. No. 3801, coal from Pennsylvania 
to northern Ohio, and allow the rates filed by the railway com- 
pany from the Pittsburgh district to northern Ohio points to 
become effective. In their petitions W. S. Bronson for the rail- 
Way company and August G. Gutheim repeat, on the merits of 
the rates themselves, ideas expressed in the hearing before the 
Commission’s suspension board on August 26. (See Traffic 
World, September 3, p. 419.) They also argue the law question 
raised under the thirteenth section created by the action of the 
Ohio commission in ordering reductions to some points in Ohio 
and then permitting the Wheeling & Lake Erie to make reduc- 
tions to other points, particularly Cleveland, Lorain and Huron. 

In addition Mr. Gutheim called attention to the fact that 
the Ohio commission, in an order dated September 15, directed 
the railroads, effective September 20, to make reductions in 
rates from the Hocking, Crooksville and Cambride districts 
to northeastern Ohio destinations similar to those they had 
voluntarily made from Ohio No. 8. The order was the outcome 
of a show cause proceeding on which the Ohio commission 
held a hearing on September 13. Mr. Gutheim said that that 
order would produce a rate of $1.60 a ton from the Hocking 
district to Cleveland for a haul of 249 miles and a rate of $1.45 
from the Cambridge district for a haul of 202 miles; both to 
be compared with a rate of $1.55 from the Pittsburgh district 
to Cleveland, carried in the suspended Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia tariff, for a haul of 160 miles. 

Both petitioners ask for reargument, treating the represen- 
tations made to the Commission’s suspension board as an argu- 
ment, to the end that they may present their views orally. 

Mr. Bronson said that inasmuch as the rates proposed by 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia were admittedly free from any 
taint of unjust discrimination, undue prejudice or unreasonable- 
ness and were absolutely necessary to prevent the barring of 
Pennsylvania coal from the Ohio market, division 2 must have 
proceeded under the mistaken theory that carriers could not 
obtain relief under section 13(3) and (4) without a showing of 
rate disparity. Without qualification, he said, relief under those 
parts of the law could be obtained upon a showing, by com- 
plaining carriers, that the reduced interstate rates placed a 
burden upon the revenues of the interstate carriers and there- 
fore upon interstate commerce. That was so, he added, even 
though the complaining carriers were forced, by competition, 
temporarily to reduce their intrastate and interstate rates to 
protect their commerce, state and interstate. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia petition pointed out that 
suspension of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia tariff had the 
effect of shutting Pennsylvania coal out of the Ohio markets. 
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It charged that the trunk lines, in reducing their rates froy 
Ohio mines to Ohio destinations and procuring the suspensioy 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia rates, protected their stean 
and domestic coal tonnage by switching it from their Pitts. 
burgh district to their Ohio No. 8 mines, gaining from 300,009 
to 400,000 tons of Pittsburgh & West Virginia Pittsburgh djs. 
trict steam and domestic coal; and saved the reduction on their 
Pittsburgh district by-produce and gas coal, and, possibly, op 
their Connellsville coal. 

The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and the New York 
Central, Mr. Bronson contended, should have reduced their Pitts. 
burgh district rates to correspond with the Pittsburgh & Wes 
Virginia proposal and thereby have avoided the undue prejp. 
dice, which, he said, now existed against the Pittsburgh district 
shippers, coal and localities, and the unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. All these things, he said, were 
created by the failure of those trunk lines to do the things 
which they could have done “without affecting, in the slightest, 
their right under the statute to secure relief under section 
13(3) (4).” 

In behalf of Pennsylvania operators Mr. Gutheim contended 
that the rates proposed by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia were 
just and reasonable. They are, he says, upon almost exactly 
the same level as the rates from the Connellsville, Pa., district 
to Youngstown, O. Those rates, he said, were voluntarily es. 
tablished, long voluntarily maintained by the carriers and had 
moved millions of tons annually. They were, he said, 82 per 
cent of the rates in the Holmes & Hallowell scale, whereas the 
Commission in this same territory had prescribed rates only 
about 75 per cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale. 


Unless the Commission canceled the order of suspension, 
Mr. Gutheim said, it would be powerless to remove the existing 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce violative of 
the thirteenth section, for the simple reason that the legal 
machinery probably could not function before the Ohio intra- 
state rates expired by limitation, on August 1, 1933. He sug- 
gested that the suspension proceeding could hardly be con- 
cluded before the expiration of the seven months’ suspension 
period on April 9, 1933. <A thirteenth section proceeding, he 
indicated, probably would not be any more expeditious. In the 
event the federal body ordered the Ohio state rates to be raised 
he suggested that litigation would prevent establishment of 
such rates before the expiration date of the Ohio rates that 
caused the turmoil. 


Permitting the suspended rates to go into effect, he said, 
would enable the Commission to consider the questions involved 
in a thirteenth section proceeding instituted upon its own 
motion. 

The Ohio rates of the Wheeling & Lake Erie that caused 
the “turmoil in coal rates” have been brought in issue before 
the Commission in a thirteenth section petition filed by Roy 
S. Kern on behalf of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Erie, Monongahela, New York Central, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, and 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Announcement that the petition was 
being prepared for filing was made at the conference held on 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia proposed rates before the Com- 
mission’s suspension board August 26. (See Traffic World, Sept. 
3, p. 419.) The carriers represented by Mr. Kern ask for 4 
finding of discrimination and prejudice as to the W. & L. E. 
rates and that they cause an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

The state of Pennsylvania has endorsed the application 
of the Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau for cancella- 
tion, by the Commission as a whole, of the suspension order 
issud by division 2 in I. and S. No. 3801, coal from Pennsylvania 
to northern Ohio, whereby the reduced rates on coal from the 
Pittsburgh district to northern Ohio might be made effective 
as proposed by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. According to 
utterances attributed to Governor Pinchot establishment of 
the reduced rates would save the jobs of 3,000 Pennsylvania 
miners and enable Pennsylvania operators to market 3,000,000 
tons of Pennsylvania coal. 





TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1117, tentative valuation report on the prop 
erty of the Arcadia & Betsey River Railway Co., as of December 
31, 1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned 
and used property, $235,000. 

Valuation No. 1113, tentative valuation report on property of 
Peoria, Hanna City & Western Railway Co., as of December 31, 
1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned a0 
used property, $225,000; total used, $233,500. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in No. 23298, Miller Manufacturing Company VS. 
Railroad et al., further hearing was set for September 23, at 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Williams. 


A. C. 
Wash- 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





COTTON AND BACK HAUL CHARGES 


INDING that charges for back haul or circuitous haul services 

provided in the tariffs involved are not applicable in con- 
nection with shipments of cotton to and from specified transit 
points such shipments are not actually backhauled or moved 
out of route, the Commission, by division 3, has dismissed the 
complaint in No. 24483, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. I. C, et al. 

Complainant assailed as unreasonable the transit rules, 
regulations and practices under which back or circuitous haul 
charges were collected on shipments of cotton from stations 
in Mississippi on the Illinois Central and its system line the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, referred to collectively as the de- 
fendant, concentrated and compressed at various points in that 
state and reshipped to destinations in other states, where no 
out-of-route or back-haul service in connection with such move- 
ments to and from the transit points was actually performed. 

The question presented, said the Commission, centered on 
the proper construction to be placed on certain rules contained 
in defendant’s transit tariffs governing the application of back 
or circuitous haul charges on shipments of cotton, concentrated 
and compressed at various points on its lines in Mississippi. 
Typical of the rules under dispute were rules 5 (a) and 7 of 
defendant’s tariff I. C. C. No. 6810 covering the arrangement 
at Canton, Miss. 

Defendant construed the tariffs as requiring collection of 
the back or circuitous haul charges provided therein irrespec- 
tive of whether shipments to and from the transit points were 
forwarded over routes entailing an actual back-haul or out-of- 
route movement. The Commission disagreed with that con- 
struction. 

Defendant’s chief concern in this case, according to the 
report, was not so much to justify the legality of the charges 
as it was to avoid a duplication of the labor, expense, and 
inconvenience that would be entailed in amending its tariffs by 
incorporating routing provisions under an adverse decision 
herein and then again revising them to conform to restrictions 
that might be imposed under Fourth Section Application No. 
14524, cotton from and between points in southern territory, 
now pending. The Commission said its holding herein would not 
necessitate an immediate revision of the tariffs bue only a dif- 
ferent interpretation thereof. 


RAILWAY MATERIAL 


Proposed rates on iren and steel railway material, car- 
loads, to, from and between points in the southwest have been 
found not justified by the Commission, division 3, in a report 
in I. and S. No. 3720, railway material in the southwest. The 
suspended schedules have been ordered canceled and the pro- 
ceeding has been discontinued. 

Respondents proposed to establish rates on the basis of 
32.5 per cent of the prescribed first-class rates. The report said 
specific commodity rates now applied on railway material, and 
that these rates had been in effect a great many years without 
changes except for the general increases and reductions. The 
Commission said the increases proposed would destroy com- 
petitive relationships long maintained and would create undue 
Preference and prejudice. 


SHORTENED PROCEDURE ON SAND 


With Commissioner Mahaffie writing a dissent almost twice 
as long as the report of the majority, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 5, in No. 24916, Koss Construction Co. vs. C. B. & Q., has 
found unreasonable a rate of $1.35 a net ton on sand shipped 
from Des Moines, Ia., to Andover and Blytheville, Mo., 102 and 
110 miles from Des Moines, respectively. The rate, which, ac- 
cording to the report, was still in effect, was found unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded $1.20 a net ton. Reparation was 
awarded. The condemned rate was collected on 127 carloads. 

The complainant asked for reparation only. The finding 
of the Commission relates only to the past, no reference to the 
future rate being made. 

Shortened procedure was used in disposing of the case. 
The complainant cited six sand and gravel cases in support of 
Its contention that the rate was unreasonable, claiming that 
decisions referred to covered territory practically all around 
the territory in question, that is in every direction from the 
territory covered by the complaint. 





Commissioner Mahaffie reproduced the statement of facts 
of the complainant and its argument. He said that under the 
head of “arguments” the complainant made reference to the 
Commission’s reports in seven other cases. The complainant’s 
reply memorandum was also reproduced. The dissenting com- 
missioner said that in his judgment the complainant had not 
made a prima facie case. The report of the majority, Commis- 
sioners Lewis and Farrell, he added, did not give adequate con- 
sideration to the defendant’s evidence. He said that the 
memorandum of defense showed that precedent relied upon by 
the complainant was not applicable to the territory in question. 
An exhibit of rates introduced by the railroad showed, he said, 
that the rate assailed compared favorably with other rates. His 
conclusion was that the complaint should have been dismissed. 


STEEL FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, by division 2, in fourth section applica- 
tion No. 14477, iron and steel articles to Milwaukee, Wis., in 
fourth section order No. 11036, has denied authority to the El- 
gin, Joliet & Eastern, the Indiana Harbor Belt, and the Soo 
Line, to establish and maintain rates of 8.5 cents, minimum 
80,000 pounds, on iron and steel articles, from Indiana Harbor 
and Gary, Ind., and Chicago Heights and Joliet, Ill., and points 
grouped therewith, to Milwaukee, without observing the long- 
and short-haul provision of the fourth section. Denial was 
based on the ground that the record did not show that water 
competition was present in such degree as to justify relief and 
that the Commission was not convinced that the proposed rates 
would be reasonably compensatory. 

According to the report the applicants desired to apply a 
rate of 8.5 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, over the long routes 
of the applicants to compete with the direct routes of the 
North Western and the Milwaukee and apply higher rates at 
intermediate points. The higher rates at intermediate points, 
the report said, ranged from 10 to 17.5 cents. They are on the 
basis of rates prescribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. 
C. 517. 

Carriers having the direct routes, the Commission said, 
protested the application of rates lower than those on the 
basis prescribed in the case mentioned to junction points where 
their routes intersected the routes of the Soo Line, because 
such application would enable shippers to make combinations 
on such points which would have the effect of cutting the Iron 
and Steel Articles scale rates to more distant points. 

Early in 1931, the Elgin, the Milwaukee, and North West- 
ern established the 8.5 cent rate on the 80,000 pound minimum, 
the Commission having refused to suspend it. Later the Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt and the Soo Line established that rate from 
Indiana Harbor to Milwaukee over their Franklin Park route. 
The Elgin, the Milwaukee and the North Western established 
that rate to enable them to meet tramp steamer competition 
on Lake Michigan. The rate applied from intermediate points 
and did not therefore require fourth section relief. 

In normal times, the report said, the movement of iron and 
steel articles from the Chicago district to Milwaukee ranged 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons a year. 


The applicants in this case, the report said, desired to 
compete with the direct lines for this traffic and claimed that 
it was necessary for them to meet the 8.5 cent rate. The lat- 
ter, they claimed, was a water-compelled rate and that there 
was no reason why they should extend it to intermediate points 
on their routes which are on the Soo Line about twenty miles 
inland from Lake Michigan and have no water service. 


The Commission, after reviewing figures showing the haul- 
ing of some steel by lake lines and the earnings that would be 
made under the proposed rates, disposed of the case by saying: 


The record does not show that water competition from any of 
the points to Milwaukee is present in such degree as to justify the 
relief sought upon that ground. Further, while applicants rely pri- 
marily upon water competition, their application is the outgrowth 
of their desire to meet the competition of the direct routes of the 
Milwaukee and the North Western and to place their industries 
on the same basis as their competitors. The applicants’ routes, which 
are 165 and 215 miles in length as shown in the above table, are 39 
per cent and 81 per cent, respectively, longer than the direct route 
from Gary to Milwaukee. The maximum reasonable rates which were 
prescribed in iron and steel articles, supra, for those distances are 
20 cents and 22.5 cents, respectively. The 8.5 cent rate in connection 
with which we are asked to grant relief is only about 40 per cent or 
less of such rates. We are not convinced that the proposed rates 
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will be reasonably will be denied 


compensatory. The application 
and 


an order to that effect will be entered. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Dry Hides, Etc. 


I. and S. No. 3719, dry hides from El Paso, Tex., and New 
Mexico. By division 3. Proposed increased rates, dry hides, 
pelts and skins, El Paso and other points in Texas and inter- 
mediate points in New Mexico, to Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mo., and east thereof, not justified. Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled and proceeding discontinued. 











Alternative Application Rule 


I. and S. No. 3714, alternation of class and commodity rates. 
By division 3. Proposed cancellation of tariff rule providing 
for alternative application of carload class and commodity 
rates, on many commodities, between points in New England 
territory to destinations in trunk line territory, not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled and proceeding discon- 
tinued. 

Tomato Reparation 


No. 23705, Andrews Brothers et al. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. By division 5. Upon further hearing reparation 
of $450.33 awarded to Atlantic Commission Co., an intervener, 
on account of an unreasonable rate on tomatoes by express, 
carloads, Marietta, Lowell and Waterford, O., to Detroit, Mich., 
found in the original report, 182 I. C. C. 249. Commissioner 
Farrell, dissenting, said the facts set forth in the report did not 
show that the intervener was a consignor, consignee or trans- 
feree. The report said that the commission company was a 
subsidiary corporation of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co., which acted as purchasing agent for the tea company. It 
therefore applied the principle of an undisclosed principal as 
making an exception to the general rule that only a consignor, 
consignee or transferee was entitled to reparation, citing in 
support of its action, Midland Coal Co. vs. St. L. & S. F., 51 
I. C. C. 313, and Oden & Elliott vs. S. A. L., 37 I. C. C. 345, in 
support of that position. 

Bubble Towers 

No. 24882, A. G. Reeves Steel Construction Co. vs. L. & N. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rate charged, 34 cents, bubble tow- 
ers, Boyles, Ala., to Baton Rouge and North Baton Rouge, La., 
found applicable. Carrier sued to recover a sixth class rate 
of 58 cents, contending that charges were adjusted on the basis 
of the 34 cent commodity rate, applicable on “towers, N. O. I. 
B. N.” because of a misunderstanding as to the nature of the 


article shipped, notwithstanding, as the report said, the bills 
of lading described the articles, except in one instance, as 
“bubble towers,’ the excepted shipment being described as 


“towers.” The higher class rate was applicable on tanks, iron 
or steel, U. S. standard gauge No. 2, and thicker. The Com- 
mission held that the item “towers, N. O. I. B. N.” was broad 
enough to cover the towers shipped and that the 34 cent rate 
was applicable. The court suit to recover on the higher rate 
was held in abeyance while the Commission considered the 
tariff interpretation question involved. 


Strawberries 
No. 24974, Sweeney Lynes & Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et 
al., and a sub-number, Spooner-Drake Co. vs. Same. By divi- 
sion 5. Dismissed. Rate, strawberries, carloads, Mauricetown, 
Cedarville, Fairton and Newport, N. J., to Boston, Mass., not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Rotary Blower 
No. 25088, Buckeye Machine Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
division 5. Charges, one rotary blower in a gondola car, De- 
troit, Mich., to Lima, O., based on an improper weight. Repa- 
ration of $7.50 awarded. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Iron Mass 


No. 25015, Roanoke Gas Light Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. 
By Examiner George M. Curtis. Rates, iron mass, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., and Port Richmond in Philadelphia, Pa., to Roan- 
oke and Lynchburg, Va., unreasonable in those instances in 
which they exceeded or may exceed 80 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous sixth class rates, minimum 50,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion proposed. 

Power Shovel 


No. 25259, Bucyrus-Erie Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By Examiner 
L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, power shovel, set up, 
Erie, Pa., to Dannemora, N. Y., applicable but unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 40 cents. Complainant, the examiner 
said, neither paid nor bore the charges, although it made the 
shipment, 
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Oranges 
No. 250938, C. F. Smith Co, vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner 
Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Charges, 22 carloads of 
oranges, in bushel baskets, Lakeland, Fla., to Detroit, Mich., not 
shown to have been unreasonable. 
Fresh Peaches 


No. 25048, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L, 
et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
fresh peaches, points in southern Indiana and Illinois points, 
to Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Jackson, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Holland and Sturgis, Mich., and Toledo, O., not 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or otherwise unlawful prior to 
June 1, 1932. Present record, the examiner said, was not con. 
vincing that the rates assailed were unlawful in the past, or 
that the present basis of 60 per cent of first class, established 
on June 1, 1932, as a result of the decision in State of New 
York vs. N. Y. C., 178 I. C. C. 351, was other than lawful. 


Cottonseed Cake 


No. 25241, Southland Cottonseed Products Co. vs. C. B. & Q 
By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Charges, 
carload of cottonseed cake forwarded from North Kansas City, 
Mo., via Casper, Wyo., to Scottsbluff, Neb., the shipment having 
originated at Taylor, Tex., found to have been based on an inm.- 
proper weight and an inapplicable rate, resulting in under. 
charges. Proposed to be found that the charges should have 
been based on the actual weight of 40,300 pounds and a rate 
of 46.5 cents. Charges were based on a rate of 22 cents and 
a weight of 60,450 pounds. 


Fuller’s Earth 


No. 24800, Gulf Refining Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. By 
Examiner D. C. Dillon. Recommends finding rate, fuller’s earth, 
Quincy, Midway and Jamieson, Fla., and Attapulgus, Ga., to 
Port Arthur and West Port Arthur, Tex., was, is and will be 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
$7.40 a ton of 2,000 pounds, and award of reparation. 


Wheat and Corn 


No. 25212, Alfred J. Poor vs. U. P. By Examiner L. J. P. 
Fichthorn. Proposes dismissal on finding not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial rates, wheat and corn, Chapman, Kan., to 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. 


Binders Board 


No. 25118, Downingtown Paper Co. vs. Clinchfield et al.,, 
embracing also a sub-number, The Davey Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
Same et al. By Examiner L. H. Macomber. Proposes that 
Commission find rates, binders board, Downingtown, Pa., and 
Jersey City, N. J., to Kingsport, Tenn., prior to December 3, 
1931, unreasonable to extent they exceeded 90 per cent of the 
contemporaneous sixth-class rates from and to the same points; 
that on and subsequent to that date they were and will be un- 
reasonable to extent they exceeded or exceed 25 per cent of 
the contemporaneous first-class rates. Emergency charges may 
be added. Reparation .recommended. 


Transformer Oil 
No. 24893, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
Examiner P, F. Mackey. Dismissal proposed. Rate, petroleum 
transformer oil, carloads, Paulsboro, N. J., to Waterville, N. C., 
not unreasonable. 
Mules 


No. 25242, Marvin Owen vs. Missouri-Kansas-Texas et al. 


By Examiner Richard Yardley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
carload, mules, Coahoma, Tex., to Springfield, Mo., and re- 
shipped to St.*Martinsville, La., inapplicable in part. Applic- 


able rates from Coahoma to Springfield, not unreasonable. 


New Empty Wooden Barrels 


No. 25281, Allied Barrel Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
new empty wooden barrels, McClintock, Pa., to St. Albans, Vt., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Coal Reparation 


No. 19468, J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Central Indiana 
et al., and No. 19826, A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. By 
Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Upon further hearing reparation 
awarded designated complainants and interveners, bituminous 
coal, points in the Brazil-Clinton and Linton-Sullivan groups in 
Indiana to Illinois destinations. Former reports 153 I. C. C. 
319 and 168 I. C. C. 559. Defendants contended that the as- 
sailed rates resulted from rates found justified in Indiana and 
Illinois Coal, 40 I. C. C. 603, decided in 1916 and that under the 
Arizona Grocery case, the Commission was without power to 
award reparation. The examiner said that the instant pro- 
ceeding dealt only with the amount of reparation due under 
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September 24, 1932 


prior decisions in these cases. He recommended reparation as 
follows: J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., $5,279.66; Valley Grain Co., 
$98.28; A. D. Sizer (A. D. Sizer, Inc., successor in interest), 
$6,967.11; E. V. Buckler Coal Co., $1,259.89; B. C. Beach & Co., 
$45.24; Twin City Coal Yards, $487.59; and Illinois Coal Co., 
$227.34. 


Pen 


DOTSERO CUT-OFF ORDER 


The Commission, in Finance No. 4555, construction by 
Denver & Salt Lake Western Railroad Co. and Finance No. 
3070, Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. control, in a supple- 
mental order, says that the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
through the Denver & Salt Lake Western, shall begin construc- 
tion of the Dotsero cut-off on or before November 15, 1932, and 
shall complete such construction within two years after begin- 
ning it. The construction is to be under the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the plan approved in the second supplemental 
report. (See Traffic World, September 17.) In this supple- 
mental order the Commission has also further modified its cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity and supplemental order 
in Finance No. 4555, dated September 15, 1931, so as to show 
that the Denver & Salt Lake Western is to do the building. 

The order issued in connection with the second supple- 
mental report, before mentioned, provided merely for the mod- 
ification of Condition No. 1 pertaining to the minority stock of 
the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co., the parent corporation 
of the company that is to do the building. 


PASSENGER SERVICE IN N. W. 


At the request of the complainants, the Commission has 
dismissed the complaint in No. 24956, Great Northern Railway 
Co. and Western Pacific Railway Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
et al., in which complainants sought an order requiring the 
Southern Pacific to join them and other carriers establishing 
joint through round trip fares and through routes via the San 
Francisco-Bieber-Chicago route between San Francisco and 
Spokane and the route of the Western Pacific between San 
Francisco and Bieber, the route of the Great Northern between 
Bieber and Bend, the route of the Oregon Trunk between Bend 
and Wishram and the route of the S. P. & S. between Wishram 
and Portland, Ore. In a letter to the Commission, R. J. Hag- 
man, assistant general counsel of the Great Northern, said that 
since the hearing was held, February. 18, 1932, there had been 
such a serious reduction in the traffic of complainants and their 
revenues had become so depleted that the managements felt 
that the proposed passenger service via the Bieber route to 
California should not be inaugurated in the spring of 1933 as 
was heretofore contemplated. When the railroad situation be- 
came more settled and it was more definitely known when 
such service would be warranted, the complaint might be filed 
again, said Mr. Hagman. 


UNION PACIFIC UNIFICATION 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan in a proposed report in 
Finance No. 9422, Union Pacific Railroad Co. unification, has 
recommended that the Commission authorize acquisition by 
the Union Pacific of control, by lease, of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Co., the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., and the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co., all of which are controlled 
by the Union Pacific now by stock ownership and which have 
been under Union Pacific control and management. The ap- 
proval should be subject to the condition, said the examiner, 
that the Union Pacific agree to abide by such findings as the 
Commission might hereafter make with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of the Laramie, North Park & Western Railroad Co., the 
line of which extends from a connection with the Union Pacific 
at Laramie, Wyo., to Coalmont, Colo., approximately 111 miles. 
The Laramie line was allocated to the Union Pacific system in 
the Commission’s consolidation plan. 

Under the present method of operation, according to the 
report, there must be separate accounting for the operations 
of each of the four companies, with division between them of 
interline revenues, and in general as great an amount of inter- 
company accounting as if the lines of the five companies were 
not under common ownership and control. Under the proposed 
unification all the intercompany accounting will be eliminated 
and the amount of other accounting will be substantially re- 
duced. Duplication of periodical and other reports to state and 
federal authorities will be largely eliminated and such reports 
will be made by the Union Pacific alone, resulting in a saving 
of labor and the reduction of the amount of stationery needed, 
according to the examiner. The present system of accounting 
at full tariff rates for the transportation of material for main- 
tenance and additions and betterments transported by one or 
more lines for the use of another line with consequent charges 
to capital account also will be eliminated. Savings resulting 
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from the adoption of these reforms are estimated at about 
$600,000 annually. 

The leases are to become effective on the first day of the 
month following the effective date of the Commission’s author- 
ization and will continue to December 31, 1933, and from year 
to year thereafter until terminated by either party after at 
least three months’ notice in writing to the other of election to 
terminate at the end of the calendar year then current. As to 
the position taken by applicant’s employes, the examiner said: 

GP NR RST TR a Tepe ~ tragggtiroes omen wage om ea Se ENT i 

Representatives of the applicant’s employes contend that while 
the proposed unification will result in economies it also will result 
in the unemployment of a large number of employes and they ask 
that in view of the present economic conditions and the widespread 
unemployment situation the Commission give consideration to de- 
ferring authorization of the proposed unification until such time as 
economic conditions improve to a point where other employment can 
be secured. It is also suggested that action herein be deferred until 
competing forms of transportation, particulariy busses and trucks, 
are brought within the jurisdiction of the Commission, ana until 
Congress has had an opportunity to act upon the investigation now 
in progress on the question of the 6-hour day in railroad service. 
Should jurisdiction of the Commission be extended t« motor service 
it is assumed that it would prescribe a uniform system of accounting, 
which would create positions for the personnel affected. The appli- 
cant states that it expects to be in a position to offer employment 
to about 60 per cent of the present employes of the subsidiary com- 
panies who would be affected by the proposed unification and that 
seniority rights will be preserved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9630. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to pledge $684,000 of first mortgage, series C, 5 per cent 
gold bonds with the Railroad Credit Corporation as security for a 
loan of $260,000. 

Finance No. 9632. Minter City Southern & Western Railroad Co. 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. ask authority to 
abandon line from Minter City to Avants Spur, Miss., 3.75 miles. 

Finance No. 9633. Receivers of Wabash Railway Co. ask authority 
to abandon line from Clayton to Camp Point, IIl., 5.72 miles. 

Finance No. 9634. Receivers of Wabash Railway Co. ask authority 
to abandon line from Attica to Covington, Ind., 14.82 miles. 

Finance No. 9635. Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks authority to 
issue $779,000 of 4 per cent refunding mortgage gold bonds to be used 
for refunding $538,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds of the 
St. Louis Southern Railroad Co., which matured Sept. 1, 1931, and 
$241,000 of like bonds of the Carbondale & Shawneetown Railroad Co., 
which matured March 1, 1932. The proposed bonds are to be issued 
to reimburse the company’s treasury for outlays for refunding the 
old bonds. Permission is asked to pledge the bonds for loans. 

Finance No. 9636. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $1,605,000 of 5 per cent gold improvement bonds, 
series Z, to reimburse the company’s treasury for expenditures made 
in the period May 1, 1917, to January 31, 1918, for additions and bet- 


terments. It is proposed to pledge the bonds from time to time for 
loans. 

Finance No. 9639. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. and receivers 
ask authority to abandon Royster Spur in Polk county, Fla., 3.42 


miles, extending from points near Mile Post 846 to Royster mine. 

Finance No. 9642, Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway 
Co. asks authority to construct an extension from a connection with 
existing Eagle Pass branch of applicant near Mile Post 26 to a point 
adjoining State Highway No. 85 near the crossing of the main canal 
of Maverick County Irrigation District No. 1 and said state highway, 
—, 8 miles, to serve agricultural area called the Quemado 
Jalley. 

Finance No. 9643. Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad Co. 
and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., lessee, ask authority to abandon that 
part of the Mill Run branch of the P. O. & D., extending from Deffen- 
baugh to Lawton, O., approximately 6 miles. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. Nos. 9612 and 9612 (Sub. No. 1, au- 
thorizing (1) the Wilmington & Northern Railroad Co. to extend from 
August 1, 1932, to August 1, 1982, the maturity of $462,000 of general 
mortgage bonds; and (2) the Reading Company to assume obligation 
and liability as guarantor in respect of the payment of the principal 
of and interest on the bonds so extended, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9605, authorizing the Texas South- 
Eastern Railroad Co. to procure the authentication and delivery of 
not exceeding $30,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, which 


the applicant proposes to pledge as collateral security for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, condition pre- 
scribed (provided, however, and the authority herein granted is 


upon the express condition, that none of said bonds shall be authen- 
ticated and delivered unless and until there shall have been filed 
with this Commission a duly verified copy of the resolution of the 
applicant’s stockholders approving the execution of said first mort- 
gage), approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9552, permitting the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
Lapeer and Tuscola Counties, Mich., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9547, permitting the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Railway Company to abandon a part of its line of 
railroad in Chambers County, Ala., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9602, authorizing the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company to pledge with the Railroad 
Credit Corporation equity in $10,500,000 of refunding-mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series C, now pledged with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as collateral security for loans, condition pre- 
scribed (provided, however, and the authority herein granted is upon 
the express condition, that a certain instrument executed by the 
applicant on July 27, 1932, purporting to accomplish the pledge of said 
equity, be forthwith recalled, canceled and destroyed), approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 9447, authorizing 
the Old Colony R. R. Co. to issue not exceeding $171,000 additional 
amount of first-mortgage gold bonds, series D, to provide in part 
for the applicant’s indebtedness to New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. Co. for advances made for capital expenditures, said 
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bonds to be pledged and repledged as collateral security for short- 
term notes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9570, authorizing the Southern 
Pacific Co. to issue not exceeding $5,916,000 of San Francisco 
Terminal first-mortgage bonds in reimbursement for capital expen- 
ditures, said bonds to be pledged as collateral security for short- 
term notes, approvoed. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9558, permitting the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
Huron county, Mich., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9551, permitting the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
Oceana county, Mich., approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 12964, Consolidation of Railroads. Interveners, Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Alabama State Docks Commission, City Com- 
mission of Mobile, Mobile Chamber of Commerce, Alabama Iron & 
Steel Shippers’ Conference, Anniston Traffic Bureau, Alabama By- 
Products Corporation, Birmingham Traffic Association, Dothan Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Gadsden Chamber of Commerce, Transportation 
Bureau Montgomery Chamber of Commerce, Gulf States Paper Cor- 
poration, City Commission of Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa Traffic Bureau 
and Hammond Iron Co., ask reopening and reconsideration on present 
record, with respect to allocation of Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road, which the Commission has assigned to the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate System. . 

No. 23205, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Public Service Commission of State of Wyoming asks for re- 
hearing before and reconsideration by entire Commission. ’ 

No. 24563, Willaha Sheep Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant 
asks modification of Commission’s report and order. ; 

No. 17000, part 3—cotton, rate structure investigation. J. E. Til- 
ford, for and on behalf of I. C. and F. C. & G., respectively, re- 
spondents herein, asks the Commission to amend its order in third 
supplemental report dated June 9, 1931, and as amended to the extent 
of permitting the I. C. and F. C. & G. to meet the rates now being 
applied on cotton, uncompressed, to go through uncompressed, any 
quantity, by motor truck from points on_the line of the I. C., Summit, 
Miss., and south, also from stations on F. C. & G. to New Orleans, La. 

No. 23526, Darling & Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. Complainant asks 
reopening and reconsideration. : 

No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. & N. 
W. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Defendant asks reargument 
and reconsideration in respect of reparation, 

No. 24509, Port Gibson Oil Works, Inc., vs. L. & A. et al. L.& A,, 
M. P., T. & P. and N. O. T. & M., defendants herein, in a supple- 
mental petition, ask for reopening and reconsideration upon record 
as made. 

No. 24849, Consolidated Naval Stores Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. Com- 
plainants ask reopening for additional evidence and reconsideration. 

No. 25466, Wm. E. McCollough & M. C. Cheney, co-partners, do- 
ing business as McCollough & Cheney Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Cc. R. I. & P., one of defendants herein, asks dismissal of section 1 
allegation contained in paragraph 6, and section 4 allegation contained 
in paragraph 7 of the complaint. 

Finance No. 9096, in the matter of application of O. S. L. for a 
certitficate of public convenience and necessity. Protestant, Gem 
State Coal Mining Co., asks further hearing, or rehearing, therein. 

No. 14881, Continental Sugar Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Defendants 
and intervening carriers parties hereto, ask modification of order 
entered herein July 23, 1924. 

No. 17358 (and Subs. 1 to 3, incl.)—Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., 
Inc., et al. vs. A. & S. et al., No. 17208, Oklahoma Sash Door Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No 17123, Benson Bros. Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Standard Roofing & Material Co., 
one of the complainants in No. 17208, asks reopening and reconsidera- 
tion of No. 17208 for the purpose of receiving proof of shipments re- 
ceived by the Standard Roofing & Material Co. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 9544, Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island reconstruc- 
tion loan. Application dismissed, account applicant withdrawing same 
on September 6, 1932. 

No, 23922, Sub. 2, Coal Trade Association of Indiana vs. B. & O. 
et al. and cases grouped therewith. Order further modified so as to 
ie effective on November 17, 1932, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 25351 and Subs. 1 and 2, California Packing Corporation vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Cudahy Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25305, American Seed Trade Association et al. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8993, C. I. & L. bonds. Order modified so as to per- 
mit C. I. & L. to pledge and repledge from time to time to December 
31, 1933, at the ratio therein provided all or any part of said bonds 
as collateral security for any note or notes issued pursuant to the 
authorization of this commission, 

Finance No. 9084, C. I. & L. bonds. Order modified so as to per- 
mit the C. I. & L. to pledge and repledge from time to time to De- 
cember 31, 1933, at the ratio therein provided all or any part of said 
bonds as collateral security for any note or notes issued pursuant to 
the authorization of this commission. 

No. 25473, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. Alton et al. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. and General Refractories Go. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 25419, Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Rock- 
ford Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 25451, Northwest Petroleum Association et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and Midwest Refining Co. permifted to 
intervene. 

No. 25473, Sub. 1, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & 


W. et al. Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. and the General Re- 
fractories Co. permitted to intervene. 
No. 23298, Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. et al. Proceeding 


reopened for further hearing on issues of reasonableness of the car- 
load rates on window frames, set up, and on building material, in 
connection with I. & S. 3788, building material, wooden, from Rich- 
mond, Va., and assigned for further hearing September 23, 10 a. m., 
standard time, at office of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Williams. 

No. 24180, Johnson Biscuit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order entered herein on December 31, 1931, as subsequently modified 
is vacated and set aside. 
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No. 25437, Borden Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
poration Commission of Virginia permitted to intervene. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed No, 
24296, F. M. Leonard & Co., Inc., et al. vs. F. E. C. et al., No. 24973, 
Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., ang 
No. 25372, Yuma County Farm Bureau Marketing Association et al, 
va. &. FP... 6t al. 

No. 25282, Standard Lumber Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
plaint dismissed, the same having been satisfied. ? 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed No, 
22616, Johnson Randall Industries vs. A. & R. et al., No. 23769, Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of State of North Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., No. 24764, Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. et al., No. 25036, Mid- 
Continent Grain Co. vs. Alton et al., No. 25179, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., No. 25230, Frederick G. Achilles on behalf 
of Mike Mascari vs. I. C. et al., No. 25323, Carolina Shippers’ Assn,, 
Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 25397, Mid-West Forging Co. ys, 
Alton et al., and No. 25433, Southern Chemical Co. vs. W. M. et al. 


State Cor. 


Com- 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3805, the Commission has suspended from 
September 17 until April 17, schedules in supplement No. 40 
to joint tariff, Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2462 and Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2212. The suspended schedules propose to revise rail-lake 
and rail-lake-rail class rates between points in Buffalo, N. Y.,, 
and Erie, Pa., rail groups, Cleveland, O., Toledo, O., and Detroit, 
Mich., docks, on the one hand, and certain points in Western 
Trunk Line territory in Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, on the other hand, which would 
generally result in increases. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Buffalo group to Minneapolis, Minn., present 146, proposed 
152; Huron, S. D., present 188, proposed 203. 


In I. and S. No. 3806, the Commission has suspended from 
September 18 until April 18 schedules in Supplement No. 1 
to Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-8080. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to cancel the rates on grain, grain products and 
related articles, in carloads, from points on the Stromburg branch 
of the Union Pacific in Nebraska to points on the Missouri 


Pacific in Colorado, Kansas and Missouri, resulting in the 
application of higher combination rates in lieu thereof. The 
following is illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds: 

From Loma, Neb., to Dodson, Mo., present 15%, proposed 2114; 


Pleasant Hill, Mo., present 18, proposed 24; Independence, Kan., pre- 
ent 19%, 5 From Heber, Neb., to Dodson, Mo., present 


proposed 25%. 
15%, proposed 2714; Pleasant Hill, Mo., present 18, proposed 27%; 


Independence, Kan., present 191%, proposed 32. 


In I. and S. No. 3808, the Commission has suspended from 
September 19 until April 19 schedules in Supplements Nos, 16 
and 37 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. Nos, 2411 and 2148, respec- 
tively, and in certain other of his tariffs. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to revise the rates on iron and steel articles, in 
carioads, from the Pittsburgh district in Ohio, Pa., and W. Va., 
and iron or steel pipe, in carloads, from the Youngstown, O., 
group to southwestern destinations via rail-water-rail routes, 
which were published in purported compliance with the Com- 
mission’s decision and orders in Ex Parte 102. 


In I. and S. No. 3807, the Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until April 20 schedules in Supplement No. 3 to 
R. C. Dearborn’s perishable protective tariff, I. C. C. No. 5. The 
suspended schedules propose to restrict the rule relative to 
furnishing heater service on carload shipments of perishable 
freight at destination points where carriers furnish heater serv- 
ice to prevent freezing, by adding the following: 


- After car has been placed on private or assigned siding carriers 
will not furnish any heater protective service except on _ specific 
written instructions of consignee. 


In I. and S. No. 3809, the Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until April 20 schedules in the Consolidated 
Freight Classification, A. H. Greenly’s I. C. C.-O. C. No. 51, E. H. 
Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 44 and R. C. Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 20. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the carload rating on 
quartermasters’ stores, viz.: mess benches or tables, from fifth 
class, carload minimum weight 36,000 pounds, to fourth class, 
carload minimum weight 30,000 pounds, for application in offi- 
cial classification territory. 


In I. and S. No. 3810, the Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until April 20 schedules in Supplement No. 27 to 
B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2506. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to restrict the class 30 rating on vinegar between points 
in central freight association territory so as to apply only on 
shipments of this commodity in packages, and not when trans- 
ported in tank cars, upon which it is proposed to apply fifth- 
class rates. The following is illustrative, rates in cents per 
100 pounds: 


On vinegar, in tank cars, from Milwaukee, Wis., to Terre Haute, 
Ind., present, 22; proposed, 29; to Indianapolis, Ind., present, 25: 
proposed, 29. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Departing from its policy heretofore of practically saying 
nothing about loans made to railroads previously approved by 
the Commission, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Sep- 
tember 17, issued a statement announcing the making of a loan 
of $3,850,000 to the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co. (See Traffic World, Sept. 17.) 

The R. F. C. statement said a new transcontinental route 
through Denver to the west was made possible by the loan and 
that the money would be used to construct a 40-mile cut-off 
petween Dotsero, Colo., and Orestod, Colo., known as the Dotsero 
cut-off. Continuing, the R. F. C. statement said: 


Construction of the cut-off will provide employment for approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 1,500 men for a period of 18 months to two years, 
including construction labor of the type which has had the greatest 
difficulty in securing work during the present depression. It will 
involve the use of approximately 125,000 ties and many tons of steel 
in the form of bridges, rails, spikes, track fastenings, frogs and 
switches; also cement, gravel, sand and stone for tunnel linings, 
bridge abutments and culverts, and lumber and miscellaneous build- 
ing materials for various roadway structures; all of which will 
result in increased business in the territory. 

Approximately $2,500,000 of the amount loaned will go into payrolls 
on the site. It will be necessary to move 4,500,000 yards of material 
in grading operations. Because of the climatic conditions at Dotsero 
it will be possible to continue the work through winter months. 

The cut-off in an economic sense will favorably affect a large 
part of the state’s area and about one-third of the state’s population, 
according to state and city officers and business interests. The Den- 
ver market area is expected to be materially improved and broadened. 
It is pointed out by persons supporting the railroad’s application 
that Denver’s commercial and industrial position will be strengthened 
because the city will attract direct transcontinental rail traffic. 

At present a person wishing to reach Salt Lake City and points 
west from Denver must go either 120 miles due north to Cheyenne 
or 119 miles due south to Pueblo. In either case several hours are 
spent in following a circuitous route. If the route through Pueblo 
is selected, the Denver & Rio Grande Western railroad is used. 

Thirty years ago a line extending due west from Denver was 
built for a distance of 232 miles, the intention being to extend it 
to Salt Lake. This line, the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Company, 
near its western terminal, passes within forty miles of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. 

By building the cut-off connecting the two roads at this point, 
8 hours of freight train time will be eliminated between Denver and 
points west of the cut-off. The distance by rail will be reduced 172 
miles, from 745 to 573 miles. 

West of Dotsero is the fertile Grand Valley where a large share 
of Denver’s supply of perishable foods originate. A reduction of 
from 18 to 10 hours in transporting perishables from this valley to 
Denver will result. It is expected to prove of considerable benefit 
to growers, who depend on the Denver market, and to consumers 
both in lower transportaion charges and in fresher foods. Also aided 
will be the livestock and packing industries in Denver. 

The Dotsero cut-off will enable the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern to make use of the $15,000,000 Moffatt tunnel west of Denver, 


completed in 1928. The tunnel, the second largest in the United 
States, is six miles long. The railroad originally passed over the 
Continental Divide but because of the high elevation and severe 


weather traffic was constantly hampered. The tunnel was built from 
funds appropriated in 1922 by the Colorado General Assembly, which 
at that time created the Moffatt Tunnel Improvement District, cov- 
ering the general tunnel region, endowing it with tax powers for 
support of the project. 

It is said that without the cut-off and the new business which 
would be brought to the district as a result thereof the people of 
the district do not receive a benefit corresponding to the taxes paid 
on the obligation. The cut-off and the use of the Denver & Salt Lake 
company’s trackage by the Denver & Rio Grande Western is expected 
— benefits commensurate with the taxes which must be 
paid. 

The cut-off will further benefit growers at the extreme west end 
of the district who now are compelled to ship produce, destined for 
points still further west, east to Denver and thence doubling back 
through Cheyenne or Pueblo. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, which approved the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation’s loan as provided in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act, had approved the building of the 
cut-off three years ago. Because of the railroad company’s inability 
to get credit in the usual markets in the ensuing depression period, 
an extension was granted permitting application to be filed with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


In Finance No. 9637, the Greenville & Northern has asked 
the Commission to approve a loan of $40,000 to it from the 
R. F. C. to enable it to pay taxes, buy materials and supplies 
and meet future general operating deficits. As security it offers 
a mortgage on its 23-mile railroad. 


In Finance No. 9640, the Prescott & Northwestern Railroad 
Co. has applied for a loan of $75,000 from the R. F. C. to pay 
bonds due October 1. The bonds are held by the Missouri 
Pacific, according to the application. 

The Chesapeake Beach Railway Co., in Finance No. 9641, 
has asked for a loan of $900,000 to extend its line by ferry 
service across the Chesapeake Bay. Authorization for the ex- 
tension was granted some time ago by the Commission. 


Loans Under Hoover Plan 


The Commission, by division 4, enlarged by the inclusion 
of Commissioner Aitchison, obviously to break a tie in the divi- 
sion, which, in other cases, does not include Commissioner 
Aitchison, in Finance No. 9563, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 
receivers’ reconstruction loan, has denied approval of a loan 
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of $3,000,000 by the R. F. C. The equal division is shown 
by the fact that Commissioners Eastman and Brainerd dissent 
in this case. That leaves Aitchison, McManamy and Mahaffie 
as composing the majority that denied the loan. 

In drawing a conclusion from the facts recited by them the 
majority said that it was clear that at present the receivers 
were in possession of sufficient cash with which to meet the 
more pressing claims against them. Whether such cash would 
be devoted to that purpose, the majority said, was a matter 
within the discretion of the courts of jurisdiction in the receiver- 
ship. The court, the report said, in adjudicating the priority 
of $1,446,921 of claims referred to in the application, did not 
direct their immediate payment but reserved the right hereafter 
to set aside money for such purposes. The report also pointed 
out that the receivers had not yet obtained from the court 
authority to apply for the loan or to obligate themselves in 
connection therewith, although the report said that the Com- 
mission had been advised that such authority was forthcoming. 
Under the circumstances the Commission said it was unable 
to conclude that the loan could be approved under the terms 
of the statute. 

The money desired was to be used, said the application, to 
discharge claims of about 2,000 creditors for services or mate- 
rials. The report pointed out that the receivers, on July 1, 
had on hand $6,308,000 of cash and that at the beginning of 
1933 they would have $2,828,893 in excess of necessary working 
capital. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9239, Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, in a first 
supplemental report, has approved a further loan of $260,000 
from the R. F. C. The application was for a further loan of 
$361,750. The application for a further loan was for $260,000 
to meet the semi-annual interest due on October 1 and $101,750, 
to provide funds for cash distribution to depositing bondholders 
of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. under an 
agreement dated July 1, 1932. One of the conclusions upon 
which the Commission founded its determination to make only 
the loan needed to cover interest was that the ultimate date 
of consummation of the New Orleans Great Northern plan and 
agreement of reorganization was entirely too indefinite and 
remote to warrant its approval of a loan for the advance of 
interest requested. The security to be pledged for the loan is 
$900,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, due in 1950. 

A loan of $2,000,000 to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to 
build freight cars has been approved by the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, in Finance No. 9609, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. recon- 
struction loan, and by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The Pennsylvania was the first carrier to file an application 
for a “work” loan to provide employment and stimulate indus- 
try as proposed by President Hoover. While the number of cars 
to be built was said heretofore to be 1,500, the report of the 
Commission shows that the plan is to build 925 all-steel box 
cars at an estimated cost of $1,254,624 and 360 automobile box 
cars at an estimated cost of $745,372, a total of 1,285 cars. 

The Commission’s report pointed out that on May 18, 1932, 
a loan of $27,500,000 to the Pennsylvania had been approved to 
finance important improvements and said that sums amounting 
to $22,500,000 had been advanced on that loan and that appli- 
cant had reported to the Commission expenditures thereof in the 
total sum of $21,779,853. The additional loan is to be secured 
by the securities pledged as collateral for the loan of $27,500,000. 
In a statement announcing approval of the loan of $2,000,000, 
the R. F. C. said: 


Inasmuch as the building of the cars is largely an assembling 
job, employment will be stimulated in shops and plants turning out 
trucks, axles, brakes, roofs, wheels and other parts as well as in 
the Altoona (Pa.) shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. where 500 
men will be employed five months. 

It is estimated that four times the number of 
employment will be created because of this work in 
as in the Pennsylvania’s shops. Approximately 30,000 tons 
will be used. 

In applying for the loan from the reconstruction corporation, the 
railroad company stated that the construction of the cars could not 
be undertaken without a loan from the corporation and that the 
purpose of building the cars at this time was to give employment to 
men who otherwise would not be employed this fall and winter. 


man-hours of 
outside shops 
of steel 


The Central of New Jersey has applied for a “work” loan 
from the R. F. C. for $500,000 to be used to repair locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars, and marine equipment necessary 
for the handling its freight traffic in New York harbor. As 
security it offers a lien on the equipment to be repaired. 

This is the second application made by a railroad for a 
“work” loan, the first having been made by the Pennsylvania. 


UNUSED RELEASED RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, in released Rates Order 
No. 972-A, rescission of orders previously issued relating to 
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various commodities, has rescinded ninety released rate orders, 
issued to various carriers and tariff publishing agents of car- 
riers, because they are no longer being used and are regarded 
as deadwood. Rescission removes them from the files. The 
orders so removed from the files, listed in No. 972-A, begins 
with No. 12, dated August 17, 1917, and issued to the Central 
of New Jersey. The list ends with No. 956, dated January 23, 
1932, and issued to the Baltimore & Eastern. The commodities 
covered by the rescinded orders are not mentioned in the order 
of rescission which is effective November 16, 1932. Released 
rate order came into use as a result of the various Cummins’ 
amendments to the interstate commerce act enacted about six- 
teen years ago with a view to preventing railroads divesting 
themselves of liability for loss of or damage to freight of widely 
varying unit values, the great objection to which was raised by 
the shippers of livestock. Provision for released value rates, 
when approved by the Commission, was made. The released 
rates orders showed the approval of such rates by the Com- 
mission. 





WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Renewing their seven-year-old fight for more revenue, west- 
ern trunk line territory lines have filed a petition asking the 
Commission to reopen No. 17000, part 2, rate structure investi- 
gation, western trunk line class rates and Ex Parte 87, sub-No. 
1, class rates within western trunk line territory. Coupled with 
their petition for reopening is a request that the Commission 
shall treat the issue raised by the petition as urgent; advance 
this petition upon its docket for prompt consideration and there- 
after assign the hearing or an early date “limiting such hearing 
in the amount of time and pressing the proceeding to a speedy 
determination.” 

The object of the western lines is to restore conditions as 
they existed prior to December 3, 1931. On that date they put 
into effect the rates prescribed in this proceeding which was 
initiated by them in 1925 when they filed their first application 
for an increase in rates within and from and to western trunk 
line territory. They sought a restoration of the earnings of 
which the Commission deprived them by its order which became 
effective December 3, 1931, in the midst, as they said, of a period 
of declining railroad revenue and acute railroad need, and a 
revenue increase more closely responsive to their original 
presentation and more compatible with the intent declared by 
the Commission in its report in these cases. This petition in 
large measure, the carriers said, was a renewal of that filed on 
or about November 11, 1931, denied January 11, 1932, with the 
announcement by the Commission that “denial of these peti- 
tions is without prejudice to petitioners, or other parties, filing 
new petitions on or after June 3, 1932, which would show to the 
extent then possible by tonnage and revenue figures the effect 
of the rate revision established as a result of this proceeding.” 

The carriers said that delay in renewing the petition of last 
November was due to the task imposed by the announcement 
of the Commission. The figures called for in the Commission’s 
announcement, they said, had only now become available. 

The carriers said they did not seek herein an independent 
advance in freight rates on a horizontal or percentage basis, but 
a restoration of the earnings of which the Commission deprived 
them by its order that became effective on December 3. 

The prayers of the western lines, other than the pro forma 
one to grant such other and further relief as the evidence and 
the merits of their cause might require, are as follows: 


1. Reopen this proceeding and set it down for further hearing 
and so permit petitioners to bring the record down to date, and to 
show cause why the interterritorial rates and long-haul intraterritor- 
ial rates as reduced by the Commission should be modified and 
placed on higher levels, in no event lower than those prevailing prior 
to December 3, 1931; 

2. Treat the issue here raised as urgent; advance this peti- 
tion upon its docket for prompt consideration and thereafter to as- 
sign the hearing for an early date, limiting such hearing in the 
amount of time and pressing the proceeding to a speedy determina- 
tion; 

3. Refrain from using the reduced rates prescribed herein as 
bases for any awards of alleged damages on past shipments, or as 
bases for any adjustment or readjustment of rates to, from or within 
Western Trunk Line territory or any other territory; 

4. Set aside its report and order herein or modify them to what- 
ever extent may be necessary to establish a practicable, reasonable 
and nonpreferential rate structure and to restore to these petitioners 
revenue which the said report and order herein have taken from them 
together with such other and additional revenue as their cause may 
demand; 

5. Suspend its order herein and grant the partial and temporary 
relief outlined in Section XIII hereof. 


Section XIII referred to in the prayer says that in the pre- 
ceding section the petitioners have shown reasons for an early 
determination of this proceeding. 

“But meanwhile these petitioners respectfully aver,” says 
section XIII, “they are entitled to and should be granted im- 
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mediate and temporary relief. Petitioners respectfully 
aver that conditions warrant the issuance of an order by this 
Commission suspending until further date the order entere 
herein, the concurrent relaxation of tariff regulations, the grant 
of necessary fourth section relief and short notice authority 
under the sixth section of the interstate commerce act whereby 
petitioners may without delay file and publish in simple forn 
tariffs restoring the method of composing rates by the combi. 
nation of intermediate factors, using the present Commissiop. 
prescribed rates as maxima for those factors.” 

Rates between points east of the Indiana-Illinois line ang 
points west of the west bank of the Mississippi, the petition 
says, would thus be composed of factors through the lowest. 
rated Mississippi River gateways, the resulting rates to he 
equalized over other routes and through other gateways. Be. 
tween Chicago and official territory and points west of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth, whose rates were formerly composed 
of combination factors, the petitioning carriers proposed to re. 
store that system of making rates, over other routes in the 
manner existing prior to December 3, 1931. 

The railroads, the petition said, began making caluclations 
last January as to the effect the new rates would have on the 
revenue in 1932. They said the task was too complex to be 
completed by June 3, the day upon which the Commission had 
said they might renew the application which they had filed in 
November provided that they were able to show figures as to 
the effect of the rates that became operative on December 3, 

A final recapitulation of the total results of the test, the 
petition says, indicates that for the year 1932 the rates in ef. 
fect for the test period would cause a net decrease in revenue 
of $896,247.30 for all the carriers respondents to this proceeding, 
eastern and western. That assumed, the petition said, that the 
traffic of the months selected, February for less-than-carload 
traffic, and February and March for carload traffic, would con- 
tinue constant for the rest of the year. 

The study, the petition said, showed for this year a gross 
decrease of $5,460,023.75 below the revenue which would have 
been received on the rates in effect prior to December 3, 1931. 
The greater part of that loss, the railroads said, must be 
ascribed to interterritorial traffic. They contended that the 
$5,460,023.75 should not have been taken from them. 

“When the total outcome of the case is seen to be, after 
allowing for all increases,” says the petition, ‘a net decrease 
in earnings of $896,247.30, the repeated protests and petitions 
of these carriers are plainly established as having substantial 
basis.” 

Speaking of intraterritorial rates within western trunk line 
territory, including Illinois and southern Wisconsin, the gross 
increase for the year on carload commodities, carload classes 
and less-carload class traffic, is shown to be $3,926,761.16. That 
figure, the petition says, includes interstate and intrastate traffic. 
Deducting a total decrease of $789,493.33, a net increase of 
$3,137,267.83 results for the full year. 

But, says the petition, this figure is affected by the failure 
or refusal of some of the western trunk line states to authorize 
advances in intrastate rates to the interstate levels. The 
increase, it pointed out, was less than the total decrease on all 
traffic moving within the confines of this proceeding, hence the 
showing of a net decrease in earnings of $896,247.30. The 
western carriers said they did not claim that the entire burden 
of that decrease had to be borne by them since their share 
of its loss had to be determined by the divisions of interterrl 
torial rates that still remained to be fixed. 

“In presenting these statistics,” says the petition, “peti- 
tioners respectfully state that their purpose in this proceeding 
was never to ‘break even’ or to suffer an actual decline in rev 
enue. The aim was definitely to bring about a marked improve 
ment in their income.” 


The petition carries a table showing the rate of return of 
Class I roads in western trunk line territory and for the first 
six months of 1932 compared with the first six months of 1931, 
divided into three groups. The first group composed of the 
Alton, North Western, Minneapolis & Omaha, Burlington, Chi 
cago Great Western, St. Paul, G. B. & W., M. & St. L., Soo Line, 
T. P. & W., and the U. P., showed a rate of return of 0.32 per 
cent in the first six months of 1932 in comparison with 2.21 
per cent in the corresponding period of 1931. 

The second group composed of the Rock Island, Great North- 
ern, Illinois Central, Missouri Pacific and Wabash showed a re 
turn of 0.57 per cent in the first six months of 1932 as com- 
pared a return of 2.16 per cent in the corresponding period 
of 1931. 

The third group composed of the Santa Fe, the Katy, and 
the Northern Pacific, showed a return of 0.33 per cent in the 
first six months of 1932 in comparison with a return of 1.34 
per cent in the corresponding period of 1931. 

The return for the three groups as a whole amounted t0 
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942 per cent in the first six months of 1932 in comparison with 
1.97 per cent in the corresponding period of 1931. 

The property investment of the railroads in the three groups 
was stated at $7,887,185,018 in 1931 and $8,022,856,806 in 1930. 
The net railway operating income of the three groups was shown 
as $55,582,738 in the first six months of 1931 and only $11,557,552 
in the corresponding six months of 1932. 

“In thus appealing to the Commission to reopen, rehear and 
modify the rate schedules prescribed herein,” say the western 
carriers, “petitioners are merely continuing an effort for relief 
which was initiated seven years ago. In 1932, in a period of 
dangerously low earnings, retrenchments and unemployment, 
they are still seeking that relief from a desperate situation 
which they strove, at least, measurably, to forestall.” 

The western railroads, in their petition for a restoration of 
the rates that existed prior to December 3, invoked what has 
come to be known as the “stale record” doctrine, flowing from 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the western or Hoch-Smith 
grain rate case, A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. United States et al., 52 
S. Ct. Rep. 146, cited by them in their petition. They said the 
Commission might well take judicial notice of the conditions 
affecting the petitioners and thereby adopt extraordinary steps 
to remedy quickly the results of its decision herein. 

Obviously the carriers said that if the Supreme Court of 
the United States might resort to the extraordinary power of 
injunction under the doctrine of judicial notice, the Commission 
might with distinct propriety observe the same doctrine in con- 
nection with its responsibilities and obligations as the “foster- 
ing” guardian of interstate railroads directly under its care. 
Continuing, the western lines said: 

Petitioners respectfully allege that 
of its order herein, or an undue delay 
the revenue of which that order has deprived them, 
denial by the Commission of the carriers’ rights under the fifth 
amendment to the constitution of the United States. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al vs. United States, supra. 
See also Smith et al. vs. Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 270 U. S. 
587, in which the court held that ‘‘property may be as effectively 
taken by long-continued and unreasonable delay in putting an end 
to confiscatory rates as by an expressed affirmance of them.’’ 


SOUTHEAST-SOUTHWEST BASIS 


In exceptions to the report of the examiners in reopened 
No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, Carl R. Cunning- 
ham, manager of the traffic department of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., and the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina, expresses emphatic disagreement with 
the examiners as to the basis of rates from the southeast to the 
southwest to be used in making a rate structure under which 
the southeastern manufacturers will have to compete with rivals 
in official territory if they compete at all. As he reads the 
proposal of the examiners the rates on commodities as to which, 
to the southwest, southern and official territory manufacturers 
are in rivalry, such as cotton factory products, iron and steel, 
furniture and so forth, would be founded on the class rate struc- 
tures in the rival territories notwithstanding that it is well 
understood that the class rates in the south are not the ones on 
which commodities moving in heavy volume are carried. 

The actual rate differences, between official and southern 
territories, he contends, are not comparable in any way with 
the first class rate differences in the various territories, and to 
apply the same percentage of first class rates in line with the 
intraterritorial first class rate differences creates unjust dis- 
crimination and undue prejudice against the southern textile 
manufacturers. He says it would be obviously unfair, so far as 
cotton factory products are concerned, to make rates from the 
south approximately 30 per cent higher than from official terri- 
tory merely because the first class rates within the south happen 
to be higher than in official territory, and, regardless of the fact 
that cotton factory products do not move, and never have moved 
from the south on class rates. As to the proposal of the carrier, 
Mr. Cunningham, in part, says: 


the continued enforcement 
in restoring to the carriers 
amounts to a 





_ Certain levels of rates are proposed as maxima from southern and 
Official territories, respectively, to the southwest, but no change is 
proposed in the provision that any departure from such maximum 
level from one origin shall be accompanied by a departure to the same 
extent from other origins, the effect being to fix minimum as well as 
maximum rate relationships. No consideration is given to the element 
of the relative value of the service to the shippers which is inherent 
in the fixation of maximum rates; the record is without any authentic 
data as to actual or relative transportation costs which might have 
any bearing upon the determination of minimum rates, and no data 
are available as to the relative rate levels on the particular traffic 
Involved, or the traffic as a whole in the respective territories. Yet 
there is a recommended denial of the constitutional right of the ship- 
pers and carriers in one section of the country to participate in com- 
petitive interterritorial traffic on a non-prejudicial rate equality. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


- The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for July, 
1982, shows 8,439 cars held overtime—a percentage of 05.94—as 
against 12,502 cars—a percentage of 05.85—for July, 1931. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Telegraph company’s negli- 
gence in 32 minutes’ delay in delivering message announcing 
daughter’s illness, not shown as cause of father’s inability to 
reach daughter before death, held insufficient for jury. (Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. vs. Johnson, 51S. W. Rep. (2nd) 902). 

Telegraph company’s agent knowing, or required to know, 
message will be delayed in transmission, must inform sender 
of such fact.—Ibid. 

Telegraph company’s agent knowing that receiving office 
was closed, or discovering such fact when attempting to send 
message, was bound to know delay would occur and under duty 
to notify sender of such fact.—Ibid. 

Telegraph company’s liability for failure to notify sender 
message could not be promptly delivered applies to intermediate 
company undertaking to transmit message.—lIbid. 

Intermediate telegraph company failing to notify company 
accepting message from sender of inability of prompt delivery 
held negligent and liable for delay where accepting company 
could have notified sender who could have telephoned message. 
—Ibid. 

Instruction sender could recover if telegraph company negli- 
gently failed to deliver message within reasonable time or to 
notify sender message could not be promptly delivered held 
erroneous.—Ibid. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) Whether company could 
incorporate for transportation as common carrier held admin- 
istrative question, wherein Superior Court will not interfere, in 
absence of showing Public Service Commission acted unreason- 
ably. (Vance Transp. Co. et al. vs. Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania, 161 Atl. Rep. 428). 

Superior Court will not review administrative discretion 
of Public Service Commission further than to see that there is 
sufficient evidence to support Commission’s action.—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. Illinois.) In absence of national legis- 
lation, states, notwithstanding due process clause, have reserved 
police power to prohibit dangerous vehicles from operating on 
highways (Const. Amend. 14). (Contract Cartage Co. vs. Morris 
et al., 59 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 437.) 

Statute limiting length of single vehicles or combination 
of tractor and semi-trailer or trailer held not void as denying 
due process (Laws IIl. 1931, p. 7938, Sec. 3 (5), Const. Amend. 
14) .—Ibid. 

Statute limiting length of combination of tractor and semi- 
trailer to 35 feet, while tractors with trailers are temporarily 
allowed length of 65 feet, held not void as unreasonably dis- 
criminatory (Laws Ill. 1931, p. 7938, Sec. 3 (5); Const. Amend. 
14).—Ibid. 

Any statutory classification which has reasonable basis and 
is not palpably arbitrary and unreasonable will be sustained 
(Const. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Every reasonably conceivable state of facts sufficient to sus- 
tain legislative classification will be assumed (Const. Amend. 
14).—Ibid. 

Legislature may direct law against existing evil without 
covering whole field of possible abuses (Const. Amend. 14).— 
Ibid. 

Statute limiting length of motor vehicles held not violative. 
of equal protection clause by reason of proviso exempting poles, 
piling, beams and other structural units incapable of dismember- 
ment and one unit of electrical machinery (Laws Ill. 1931, p. 
793, Sec. 3 (5); Const. Amend. 14).—Ibid, 
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Proviso in automobile license statute excluding tractors used 
in agricultural pursuits or by residents in road work held not 
to exclude such vehicles from purview of statute limiting length 
of vehicles (Laws II]. 1931, p. 798, Sec. 3 (5); p. 795, Sec. 9).— 
Ibid. 

Statute limiting length of motor vehicles held not void as 
unreasonably burdening interstate commerce (Laws Ill. 1931, 
p. 798, Sec. 3 (5); Const. art. 1, Sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

Statute limiting length of motor vehicles and authorizing 
highway officials to grant special permits in case of emergency 
heid not void for failure to specify officials or define “emer- 
gency” (Laws IIl. 1931, p. 793, Sec. 3 (5)).—Ibid. 

Statute limiting length of motor vehicles, with authorization 
to highway officials to grant special permit in emergency, held 
not void as delegating legislative power (Laws IIl. 1931, p. 793, 
Sec. 3 (5)).—Ibid. 

Large measure of discretion must be left to those charged 
with administrative duties.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) That applications for certificates 
of convenience and necessity for intrastate bus operation were 
amended to supply details omitted in original applications held 
not to deprive public utilities commission of jurisdiction to grant 
applications, where no prejudice resulted to complaining opera- 
tor whose application was denied (Gen. Code Secs. 614-90, 614- 
91). (Zanesville-Columbus Red Star Co. vs. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, 181 N. E. Rep. 903). 





(Supreme Court of Colorado.) One transporting freight by 
motortrucks for six business firms under contracts held “private 
carrier,” not “motor vehicle carrier,” within regulatory statute 
(Laws 1927, p. 499, Sec. 1 (d)). (Burbridge vs. Public Utilities 
Commission et al., 12 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 1115)). 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(District Court, W. D. New York.) Suit in admiralty must 
be brought by real party in interest. (Wittig vs. Canada S. S. 
Lines, Limited, 59 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 428). 

Shipper receiving insurance for cargo damage under agree- 
ment reciting that payment was “loan” for which claim was 
pledged, continued real party in interest, as regards recovery 
against carrier.—Ibid. 

Admiralty does not favor assignments executed solely to 
confer jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Admiralty court could refuse jurisdiction of libel for cargo 
damage, brought by resident of district as assignee, where 
transactions involved took place in foreign jurisdiction, shipper 
and carrier were foreign corporation, and witnesses would be 
in foreign country.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Evidence held not to 
show breach of charter party by failure to clean and paint 
vessel before delivery to charterer. (Clarke S. S. Co., Limited, 
vs. Munson §S. S. Line, 59 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 428). 

Any breach of charter party by failure to paint vessel be- 
fore delivery to charterer was waived by parties’ agreement to 
have painting and cleaning done afterward by crew and addi- 
tional men employed by owner.—Ibid. 

— may waive terms of charter or breach thereof. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish damages to charterer 
by loss of passage money, freight, good will, etc., because of 
owner’s failure to clean and paint vessel.—Ibid. — 

Charterer need not reject vessel in order to claim damages 
for owner’s failure to clean and paint it as agreed.—lIbid. 

Arrest of vessel under private legal process is not within ex- 
ception of “restraint of princes, rulers and people” in charter 
party.—Ibid. 

Charterer held not liable for charter hire for time vessel 
could not be used because of seizure by United States marshal 
and master’s absence while arranging bond (Harter Act (46 
U. S. C. A. Secs, 190-195) ).—Ibid. 

State court decisions are not binding in admiralty causes 
(Conformity Act (28 U. S. C. A., Sec. 724) ).—Ibid. 

Admiralty court is not bound by strict common-law rules 
of evidence.—Ibid. 
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TARIFF CIRCULAR LIBERALIZATION 


The chief tariff publishing agents of the country held q 
conference on September 22 with men of the Commission who 
formulated and administer tariff circular No. 20, with a view 
to having the Commission change the tariff circular so ag to 
lighten their burden, at least during the depression. The mat. 
ter was informally discussed at considerable length and the tariff 
men were advised to present their views in the form of a sixth 
section application relieving them from the necessity of fol. 
lowing the rules which they think require them to spend 
more money for the issuance of tariffs than really necessary, 

The tariff publishing agents, particularly, desired what they 
called a liberalization of rules 8 (f), 9 (a) and 9 (e). The first 
mentioned of those rules relates to the numbered items in a 
tariff. The publishing agents think that they should be per. 
mitted to publish new matter without each time bringing for. 
ward the whole of every item amended in the supplemental 
matter. They asked for a change of 9 (a) so as to permit 
them to issue supplements containing only the new matter, 

The tariff men expressed the belief that rule 9 (e) should 
be changed so as to permit them to publish supplemental mat- 
ter equal to fifty per cent of the original publication instead 
of only thirty-three and one-third per cent. They also ask 
that that rule be changed in other respects so as to permit 
more supplemental matter to be published before the require. 
ment of reissue becomes operative. 


FLORIDA SAW LOG CASE 


The three-judge court sitting in the northern district of 
Georgia, has issued a temporary restraining order holding up 
for not more than sixty days the execution of the Commission’s 
order in Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L., 186 
I. C. C. 157, known, on account of litigation that reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as the Florida saw log case, 
(See Traffic World, Sept. 17, p. 505.) The stay runs from Sept. 
15, the day on which but for its issuance the order of the 
Commission directing the establishment in Florida of intra- 
state rates on saw logs on the interstate level would have be- 
come effective. 

This stay was issued in No. 690, State of Florida et al. vs. 
U. S. and I. C. C. and No. 691, Wilson Cypress Co. vs. Same, 
by a court composed of Circuit Judge Sibley and District Judges 
Strum and Underwood. The case was argued at Atlanta on Sept. 
14 by E. B. Collins for the United States, J. Stanley Payne for 
the Commission, H. P. Adair, A. G. Gutheim and J. V. Norman 
for the complainants, and Robert C. Alston, for the A. C. L., an 
intervener in the case. It was argued on the merits. Briefs 
are due in the case on Oct. 6. To enable it to consider the 
matter more fully the court issued the stay. 





VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads in the first 
seven months of 1932 amounted to 147,002,378,000 net ton miles, 
according to reports received by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

This was a reduction of 57,617,114,000 net ton miles or 28.2 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1931 and a reduction 
of 100,838,428,000 net ton miles or 40.7 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the seven months’ 
period in 1932 reported a reduction of 25.9 per cent in the vol- 
ume of freight traffic handled compared with the same period 
in 1931, while the Southern district reported a reduction of 
30.7 per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 30.4 
per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in July amounted to 19,065,360,000 net ton miles or a 
reduction of 11,210,221,000 net ton miles or thirty-seven per cent 
under the same month in 1931, and 16,529,479,000 net ton miles 
or 46.4 per cent under July, 1930. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic han- 
dled in July was a reduction of thirty-four per cent compared 
with the same month in 1931, while the Southern district re- 
ported a decrease of 36.5 per cent. The Western district re- 
ported a decrease of 40.9 per cent. 


NEW CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 

Acquisition by the Anchor Storage Company of a four-story 
and basement warehouse on East North Water Street, Chicago, 
accomplished in anticipation of the opening of the Great Lakes 
to Gulf waterway, is announced by Sidney A. Smith, Harry F. 
Partridge, Hugh G. Tucker, Roy H. Lumpp and William R. 
Kleinschmidt, directors. It is to be used as a public warehouse 
and freight terminal. 
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PRACTICES OF CARRIERS 


Nearly a hundred and fifty rail and industrial representa- 
tives were in attendance the first three days of the reopened 
hearing in ex parte 104, part 2, terminal services, which began 
at Chicago before Director Bartel September 20. Examination 
of the witnesses called by the Commission received more than 
routine attention from those present, though the procedure is 
such that the interests of only those being heard at the time 
are directly involved. There was an obvious effort to deter- 
mine What was “in the minds” of the Director and of Examiner 
Haggerty, the latter serving as a kind of prosecutor in ferret- 
ing out details of the railroad practices as to the making of 
allowances, or the contrary, to industries for services in con- 
nection With spotting and removing cars at plants. 

The incomplete nature of the picture presented by the 
testimony, added to the complicated nature of the physical 
details covered, the “technique” of the examination, and other 
considerations left much room for speculation as to what the 
Commission expected to find or to do. Order of the witnesses 
appearing was varied somewhat from the program outlined in 
the Commission’s announcement of the further hearings (Traffic 
World, September 3, p. 423) and progrss was less rapid than 
seemed to be anticipated by that announcement, though testi- 
mony was taken throughout a long day beginning at nine in 
the morning and ending at six-thirty in the evening. 

The opinion was expressed by some of the industrial and 
railroad representatives who had given close attention to the 
case that it was the Commission’s intention to forbid the rail- 
roads to make any allowances to industries for switching serv- 
ices where the industry itself placed its own cars for loading 
and removed them. It was also suggested that some kind of 
“line” would be drawn limiting the amount of service that the 
carrier itself could give at large industrial establishments, with 
complicated plant layouts. 

The outlines of the plot, whatever they might be, remained 
obscure, so far as the average observer was concerned. Some 
of those questioned informally as to their presence simply re- 
marked that they were seeking a little “light.” The Com- 
mission, it was commented, was evidently attempting to find 
reason in the carrier practices as to granting switching allow- 
ances, in some instances, and withholding them in others. The 
carrier and shipper representatives were trying to discover an 
interpretation to be placed on the Commission’s procedure. 

In addition to questioning of the witnesses by Director 
Bartel and Examiner Haggerty, a third line of questioning was 
directed by John Burchmore, representing the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. Early in the year the League protested 
continuance of the hearings. His questions were apparently 
for the purpose of developing that various features of indi- 
vidual arrangements between the railroads and the industries, 
the practices of one or the other, were of a conventional nature 
and in conformity with tariffs. 

From the number of questions centering about the matter, 
existence of interference at the industry appeared to be of pri- 
mary interest to the questioners. By “interference,” it was 
indicated, was meant any circumstances, either as to plant 
operation or condition of the tracks of the industry, that made 
it difficult or impossible for the railroad to perform the service 
inside the plant. The testimony, in some instances, developed 
that existence of interference was ground for refusal of the 
carrier to give an allowance to an industry for performing its 
own plant switching, while there were other cases in which 
an allowance was granted, 


The first industry to be called was the General American 
Tank Car Corporation. The daily operation of the company’s 
plant at East Chicago, Ind., was described in detail by D. H. 
Smith, traffic manager, and other representatives. Questions 
and answers covered not only the physical features of the 
plant, trackage, etc., but went into the history of the allowance 
made by the railroads, how the amount of the allowance was 
arrived at, tariff features, and other such matters. An allow- 
ance had been made the company by the railroads for doing its 
Own spotting in 1923, Mr. Smith testified, and was discontinued 
in 1924. It was reinstated in 1929, he said. In the intervening 
five years the railroads had not been asked to perform the 
service, according to his testimony. He said the work could 
be done by the railroads, though there might be some inter- 
ference. 

The cost to the company of doing the switching was greater 
than the allowance received from the railroads for the service, 
he said, and he was of the opinion that it would cost the rail- 
roads more to perform the same service than it would the in- 
dustry. Rules under which railroad employes work, the size 
of the power used by the railroads, familiarity with plant lay- 
out, and numerous other details were cited by Mr. Smith and 
Other witnesses, to explain why, as generally contended, an 
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industry could perform its own placement and removal of cars 
more cheaply than the railroads serving the plants. 

C. T. Stripp, traffic manager of the National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Company, with plants at Cicero and Melrose 
Park, Ill., said his company found it more advantageous to do 
its own switching. Though it received an allowance, he said 
the work could not be done by the railroads without serious 
interference with plant operations. Witnesses representing 
other companies receiving allowances almost uniformly held 
that the railroads could perform the service without inter- 
ference. 

E. L. Maynard, traffic manager, Moulding-Brownell Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill., described the operations at his company’s 
quarry. His company had performed its own plant switching 
for fifty years, he said. No allowance was made and none had 
been sought. The industry did not want interference from 
railroad power within its plant. None of the company’s com- 
petitors, so far as the witness knew, was receiving an allow- 
ance from the railroads. 

A large part of the second day was taken up with exami- 
nation of representatives of the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, concerning operations at its refineries at Whiting, Ind., 
and other places. Some point was made of the question of 
demurrage on cars held in the yards of the industry. It was 
testified by Fred S. Hollands, assistant traffic manager of the 
company, and others of its representatives, that the company 
leased its cars from a private tank car line. The oil company 
was charged by the car line only for the time the cars were 
under load, it was stated, but no demurrage accrued On cars 
held in the yards. 

T. C. Burwell, vice-president and traffic manager, A. E. 
Staley Company, Decatur, Ill., testified that the railroads did 
the plant switching for his company prior to 1922, but that at 
their suggestion. the company had been doing it since then, for 
which it received an allowance. 

The usual routine was for the industrial witnesses to be 
called to the stand. After their examination, representatives 
of the railroads serving the particular plant were called to sup- 
ply what added information either the Commission representa- 
tives desired or the witnesses wished to supply. 

Other industries represented in the first three days of 
testimony were as follows: Aluminum Ore Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind.; Chicago 
District Electric Generating Company; Metal and Thermit Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind. 


Further Hearings 


Hearings in Ex Parte No. 104, part II, terminal services, 
before Director W. P. Bartel, at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
October 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, have been announced 
by the Commission. Subsequent hearings will be assigned at 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and New York. These hearings relate to 
the two questions concerning terminal switching services which 
the Commission set forth in its notice of hearings to be held 
at Chicago. (See Traffic World, September 3, p. 423.) The 
Commission said that the industries and carriers to whom the 
notice as to hearing at Detroit was directed and the dates on 
which they would be heard, were as follows: 

October 5—American Bridge Co., Toledo, O. Address: 1414 
E. Broadway. W. & L. E.; P. R. R.; N. Y. C. Detroit Harbors 
Terminal, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Address: W. Jefferson at Clark 
St. P. M.; P. R. R.; Wab. Interlake Iron Corp., Toledo, O. 
Address: 2401 Front St. W. & L. E.; Tol. Term. Ford Motor 
Co. River Rouge and Highland Park Plants). Address: Gen- 
eral Offices, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Det. Term.; D. & 
TT. &b: B.C ST os BR aS OF. Re. wee ee. Ft, 
W.; D. T. & I. Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse (Detroit), Mich. 
DT. &€ i: 6G. Ft. W.r 2. CC. P.M BP. RR. Wee. Bere 
Portland Cement Co., Alpena, Mich. Address: 1325 Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Det. & Mack. Michigan Alkali Co., Alpena, 
Mich. Det. & Mack. 

October 6—Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O. Erie; C. 
& O.; P. R. R.; Big Four. Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, 
Oo. C. & E.; B. & O.; P. R. R. United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Addyston (Cincinnati), O. Big Four; B. & O. Phillips 
Carey Co., Lockland, O. B. & O. Ohio River Co., Addyston 
(Cincinnati), O. Big Four. Raymond City Coal & Coke Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Big Four. The Osgood Company, Marion, O. 
Cc. & O. Solar Refining Co., Lima, O. C. & E.; B. & O.; N. Y. 
Cc. & St. L. 

October 7—National Lime & Stone Co., Lima, O. B. & O.; 
D. T. & I. Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, O. B. & O. United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. Address: 6600 E. Jefferson. 
M. C. Frigidaire Corporation (Plants No. 1 and No. 2), Dayton, 
O. Address: 38rd Nat’l Bldg. B. & O.; Big Four. Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Ivorydale Plant), Cincinnati, O. Address: Gwynne 
Bldg. Big Four; N. & W.; B. & O. Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Ross Estate Plant), Cincinnati, O. Address: Gwynne Bldg. 
Big Four; B. & O.; N. & W. Continental Motors Co., Muske- 
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gon, Mich. G. T. W.; P. M. Lakey Foundry Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. G. T. W.; P. M. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. P. M. 

October 8—Detroit Edison Co. (Delray Terminal R. R.), 
Detroit, Mich. Address: 2000 2nd St. D. & T. S. L.; P. M.; 
D. T. & I; N. Y. C.; M. C.; Wab. Detroit Edison Co., Trenton, 
Mich. D. & T. S. L.; M. C. Detroit Edison Co. (Lycaste Ave. 
Plant), Detroit, Mich. Address: 2000 2nd St. Det. Term. In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. M. C.; G. T. W.; 
P. M. Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich. Address: 
2652 Atwater St. P. M. 

October 10—Solvay Process Co., Sibley, Mich. D. & T. S. 
L.; D. T. & L; N. Y. C. Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. P. M. 
Larrowe Milling Co., Rossford (Toledo), O. Address: Dixie 
Highway, Toledo, O. Tol. Term. Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Rossford (Toledo), O. Address: Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, O. 
Tol. Term.; W. & L. E. Consumers Power Co., Zilwaukee, 
Mich. G. T. W. Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. D. T. 
& I. Koenig Coal & Supply Co. (7 mile road yard), Detroit, 
Mich. Address: 1480 Gratiot St. G. T. W. Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. G. T. W. 

October 11—Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, Mich. G. T. W. 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. G. T. W.; M. C. Chrysler 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. G. T. W.; Det. Term.; M. C. Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Motors Car Co., Detroit, Mich. Address: 
5718 Russell. M. C. Briggs Mfg. Co. (Mack Ave. Plant), De- 
troit, Mich. Address: 71631 Mack Ave. Det. Term. City of 
Detroit (Water Board), Detroit, Mich. Det. Term. Detroit 
Steel Castings Co., Detroit, Mich. Address: 4069 Michigan. M. 
C. Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. Address: 
9125 W. Jefferson. M. C. 

October 12—Great Lakes Engineering Works, River Rouge 
(Detroit), Mich. M. C. Hanna Furnace Co., River Rouge (De- 
troit), Mich. M. C. Peerless Egyptian Cement Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Address: 1144 F. P. Bldg. M. C. Advance-Rumley Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. M. C.; G. T. W. Albion Malleable Iron 
Co., Albion, Mich. M. C. Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


M. C.; Det. Term. Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Address: 6900 E. Jefferson. M. C. Durant Motor Co., Lansing, 
Mich. M. C. 


October 13—General Foods Corp., Battle Creek, Mich. M. 
C. Hupp Motor Car Corp., Detroit, Mich. M. C. Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. M. C.; G. T. W. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 


(Jackson Belt and West Hill plants), Jackson, Mich. M. C. 
Michigan Steel Corp., Ecorse (Detroit), Mich. M. C.; D & 
T. S. L. Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. M. C. Murray 


Corp. of America, Detroit, Mich. Address: 1424 Aberle. M. C. 
Newton Steel Co., Monroe, Mich. M. C.; D. & T. S. L. 

October 14—Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. M. C. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. M. C. Reo Motor Co., 
Lansing, Mich. M. C. Russell Wheel & Construction Co., De- 
troit, Mich. M. C. 


RAILROAD WAGE CUT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Rail labor chiefs, through A. F. Whitney, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, Sept. 21 told the rail- 
road conference committee of managers on the wage question 
that they would not encourage any effort to inaugurate wage 
negotiations, as they were unanimously of the opinion that a 
wage conference at this time would be unwise. 


This announcement came in a letter from Mr. Whitney, 
following a conference between members of the management 
and labor groups, at which the former sought to ascertain 
whether the rail labor heads would care to facilitate a confer- 
ence concerning wages to be effective after February 1 next. 
The management group said it took no action on the letter and 
that it had adjourned, subject to the call of the chairman. Mem- 
bers of the group said they did not know what the next move 
would be or whether notice of the proposed wage cut of 20 
per cent in basic rates of pay would now be served. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association met in Wash- 
ington this week to consider the proposal for establishment of 
the six-hour day on the railroads, the records of the various 
candidates for Congress, and railroad labor’s position on some 
aspects of the railroad problem. Regulation of motor vehicles 
and means of reducing railroad indebtedness were among the 
subjects discussed. 

The letter sent by Mr. Whitney to W. F. Thiehoff, chairman 
of the conference committee of managers on behalf of the rail- 
road managements, follows: 





At our meeting yesterday we understood that your committee 
sought to ascertain whether the members of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association would care to facilitate conferences concerning the 
matter of wages to be effective after February 1, 1933. We understood 
that your committee had in mind that it would seek authority to repre- 
sent the railroads in this matter if a similar authority should be sought 
for a committee to represent the employes. We did not discuss any 
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wage issue yesterday or answer your suggestion, but undertook first 
to consider it by ourselves. ’ 
_ We are unanimously of the opinion that a wage conference at this 
time would be unwise and that, having no authority to enter upon 
such a conference, we should not either seek such authority or en. 
courage any effort to inaugurate wage negotiations. 

The agreement of January 31, 1932, between substantially al! the 
carriers and their employes provided that the 10 per cent deduction 
from pay checks should cease automatically January 31, 1933. That 
date is over four months distant. Many of the expectations which 
led to the signing of the existing agreement have not been fulfilled jp 
the past eight months and few persons will assume the foresight to 
prophesy the conditions which may exist at the end of the next 
four months. 

You know that the railway employes have suffered not only qa 
40 per cent loss of employment but that a majority of those working 
have had only part time employment with a 10 per cent deduction 
from compensation. You know that our conditions have grown stead- 
ily worse since the agreement of January 31, 1932. No one would truly 
represent the employes by encouraging any effort to do anything 
except to improve present conditions. The employes certainly have 
no desire or willingness to cooperate in making them worse. This 


should be evident from the statement made public by our association 
on August 24, 
To avoid any public misunderstanding of our position we are mak- 


ing public this letter. 


There were hints that there might have been a different 
story to tell had the railway managers and the representatives 
of the employes been able to “get away” with a secret meeting. 
Railway representatives were disturbed, when they arrived in 
Washington Monday to attend the Commission’s six-hour day 
inquiry, over publication of a report that it was planned to have 
a conference with the railroad labor leaders on the wage ques- 
tion. 

If the desire to have a “secret”? meeting had been attained, 
it was inferred, the rail labor leaders could have gone back 
home and discussed the matter with the general chairmen of 
the railroad unions and agreement might have been reached for 
a conference at which wages could be discussed. Publication of 
the fact that it was proposed to hold a meeting on wages before 
any preliminary work had been done by the rail labor chiefs, 
it was argued, put the labor chiefs on the defensive and barred, 
for a time at least, the making of arrangements for a conference 
at which an attempt could be made to effect an agreement that 
would make unnecessary resort to the provisions of the railway 
labor act. 

The railroad wage reduction proposal calls for a reduction 
in basic rates of pay of 20 per cent. The present agreement 
provides for a 10 per cent deduction from pay checks, with the 
basic rates of pay technically not disturbed. The carrier pro- 
posal, if made effective, as compared with present pay, would 
mean an additional reduction of about 10 per cent. 


Call 


Organized railroad labor brought the railroad wage issue 
to President Hoover, September 22, when the members of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association called on him and pre- 
sented their views in a statement which asked, in effect, exer- 
cise of the power of the government, which they said existed, 
to impose as a condition of federal financial assistance to the 
railroads “that the railroads shall not participate in the un- 
sound and destructive policy of reducing wages, breaking down 
the standards of living and reducing the purchasing power of 
the wage earners upon which the prosperity of all essential 
industries must depend.” 

This move on the part of the rail labor chiefs, plus the 
taking of the position set forth in Mr. Whitney’s letter of the 
day before to the rail managers’ group, was construed as indi- 
cating that the outlook was not favorable for a voluntary ad- 
justment of the wage question. The rail labor chiefs, it was 
pointed out, were building up the sort of opinion among their 
members that would make it difficult, if not impossible, to ef- 
fect a voluntary adjustment. 

The members of the association who called on the Presi- 
dent were headed by A. F. Whitney, chairman of the associa- 
tion. The statement presented to the President follows: 


on Hoover 


In this critical period the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
composed of the chief executives of the standard railway labor or- 
ganizations, has sought this opportunity to present briefly to the 
President of the United States the problem confronting the railway 
employes who furnish the actual service of transportation upon which 
practically all our people depend. 

These workers have suffered to an extraordinary degree from in- 


creasing unemployment, not merely since 1929 but beginning some 
years before. 
On January 31, 1932, the representatives of the railways and 


their employes made a national agreement providing for a deduction 
of ten per cent from all pay checks for one year, with the avowed 
purpose of easing the financial strain of the railroads and with the 
hope that more employment would result from this reduced labor cost. 
But at that time our organizations expressly stated that ‘‘wage reduc- 
tions are not the appropriate means to restore prosperity.”’ We also 
said: ‘‘We cannot believe that the public welfare is advanced by re- 
ducing the purchasing power of labor.”” We believe that the course 
of the depression has demonstrated the soundness of our position. 
Now, however, when there are some hopeful signs that the de- 
pression may have run its course, when there is renewed hope of 
early economic recovery, the railway employes find themselves men- 
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September 24, 1932 


aced by a threat of further reductions of wages. We submit that our 
government cannot be indifferent to the menace of such a program, not 
only to the railway employes but to everyone interested in promoting 
a revival of business. We submit that every effort to reduce wages, 
thereby further reducing purchasing power, will retard the forces of 
overy. 

as We bring this matter to the attention of the President particu- 
larly because in line with his policy the government has been extend- 
ing the aid of the national credit to maintain the credit of the rail- 
roads. We point out that the railroads, while suffering from a severe 
joss of traftic, are receiving the same revenues or even increased 
revenues for the services they render. Therefore, the attempted jus- 
tification for the payment of lower wages which is advanced by em- 
ployers who have been compelled to reduce materially the prices of 
their products, cannot be urged as any justification for reducing the 
wages of railway labor. Labor when used and property when used in 
railway service are producing practically the same revenues as be- 
fore. Unemployed labor is not being paid any unearned income. But 
unemployed property is demanding payments of unearned income out 
of reduced wages. We again insist that it is economically unsound 
and socially unjust to reduce wages in order that labor may be com~ 
pelled to pay a dole to idle capital. 

We desire to suggest that when the government is called upon 
to lend public money to the railroads, the government can at the same 
time properly insist that the railroads shall refrain from starting or 
from joining in any suicidal program to reduce wages and to cur- 
tail services and thereby to nullify the efforts of the government to 
promote economic recovery. 

We venture to point out that the organized railway employes have 
taken a wholly sympathetic and helpful attitude toward the main- 
tenance and improvement of the credit of the railways and toward 
progress in the transportation industry. Despite the enormous losses 
they have suffered during times of general prosperity through in- 
creasing technological unemployment, they have not opposed develop- 
ments in the industry which would improve its public service. On 
the contrary, the employes have advocated legislation which would aid 
the railroads by relieving them from unfair competition and by per- 
mitting them to improve the economy and efficiency of operations. 
But the railway employes have also taken the position that industries 
are not established and cannot be maintained merely for the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Industries must produce buyers for their 
products; they must produce purchasing power. The public welfare 
depends more upon the wages paid by an enterprise than upon the 
dividends and interest paid. That is why we have laid down as our 
foundation principle that, ‘‘The primary service and the primary ob- 
ligation of every industry is to furnish a livelihood to those who have 
invested their lives in that industry.” 

We submit that if the public credit can be properly devoted to the 
protection of private investments in a public service enterprise, in 
order that its service to the public may not be impaired, then the 
same protection should be extended to the human being whose Jabor 
is essential to the public service, for the same reason and for the 
additional reason that the very existence of a government depends 
upon preserving for its citizenship ample opportunities to earn a 
livelihood, 

It is apparent to us that in the long run the credit of banking 
institutions, railroads, and other large enterprises must depend upon 
the employment of the great masses of the people who are able and 
willing to work for a living; and upon the maintenance of the stand- 
ards of living which the industries of the nation have been developed 
to maintain. 

We have supported and will continue to support and advocate 
the use of all of the resources of government to relieve unemploy- 
ment distress and to aid and promote industrial activities which will 
increase employment. But when the government is making such efforts 
we submit that as a part of its policy there should be unyielding op- 
position to reductions of wages with all the evil consequences to which 
we have referred. We believe that in the present situation the gov- 
ernment of the United States has the power in the case of the rail- 
roads, which are seeking and will evidently continue to seek the aid 
of the government, to impose as a condition of such aid that the rail- 
roads shall not participate in the unsound and destructive policy of 
reducing wages, breaking down the standards of living and reducing 
the purchasing power of the wage earners upon which the prosperity 
of all essential industries must depend. 


It was pointed out in connection with rail labor’s plea that 
the government should, in effect, require railroads obtaining 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to agree not 
to participate in a wage reduction policy, that President Hoover, 
under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act, had no 
authority to require imposition of such a condition, and that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was bound by the provi- 
sions of the act, and amendments thereto, creating it, and that 
the law did not provide for imposition of such a condition, 
except as it might be contended that it had that authority under 
broad general powers conferred by the act. Loans to railroads 
also must be approved by the Commission and it would have 
to be a party to the imposition of the condition proposed. It 
was also pointed out that a majority of the railroads had not 
asked for loans from the R. F. C. About sixty roads have 
thus far obtained loans. 


SIX-HOUR DAY INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings were resumed by Commissioners Eastman, Mc- 
Manamy and Lee September 19 in Ex Parte 106, the six- 
hour day investigation ordered by Congress, with the view of 
ascertaining what would be the effect of a six-hour day on the 
railroad industry. At that time the Commission had received 
from the railroads in answer to a request made at the prior 
hearing, a report on the expense that would result, if any, from 
the initiation of the six-hour day on the basis of pay for six 
hours, to supplement their estimate of the increase in expense 
that would result from the establishment of a six-hour day 
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without any reduction in the basic day pay. However, the 
Commission had not then determined how that estimate should 
be handled and it was not made public. 

Rebuttal testimony by the railroads was the first order in 
the resumed consideration of the matter. G. H. Warfel, vice- 
president of the Union Pacific in charge of safety matters, was 
presented to give testimony tending to show that since 1917 
the safety of the traveling public and of railroad trainmen had 
greatly increased. With deaths and injuries to passengers in 
train and train service accidents lumped into one figure, 
one of Mr. Warfel’s exhibits showed a falling off in casualties 
(deaths and injuries) from .200 for each million of passenger 
miles in 1917 to .098 in 1931. Deaths, the exhibit showed, had 
fallen from .0076 for each million passenger miles to .0021. In 
1917, the exhibit showed that 4.30 trainmen out of 1,000 em- 
ployed were killed in train and train service accidents and 
137.80 were injured. In 1931 the number of killed out of 1,000 
employed had fallen to 1.19 and injured to 33.86. 

The Warfel testimony was given in rebuttal of testimony 
in behalf of train dispatchers tending or intended to show that 
the pressure on them in the eight-hour day service was tending 
to increase mistakes resulting in accidents. One _ exhibit 
showed that in the ten-year period, 1922-1931, there were three 
accidents in which the major responsibility was laid on dis- 
patchers. Two of the three accidents, he said, were on a log- 
ging road fourteen miles long and the other on a Class I rail- 
road. In none of those cases had the dispatchers at fault 
worked more than two and a half hours before they made their 
mistakes, he said. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, offered criticisms in the nature of rebuttal of ex- 
hibits and testimony put into the record by J. W. Roberts, an 
accountant testifying for the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. He said that there were 478 errors in that testimony and 
in those exhibits, 135 of the errors being in basic data. The 
errors, he said, were not pointed out in a spirit of captiousness 
but for the simple reason that the railroads were not willing 
to allow the record to stand without attention being called to 
the errors. The fundamental objection Dr. Parmelee showed 
to the Roberts testimony and exhibits was that they were de- 
voted not to the issue in this proceeding but to other facts. 
That, Dr. Parmelee said, put the testimony and exhibits outside 
of the scope of the limits of the proceeding as set by the Com- 
mission and made them irrelevant and immaterial. He said 
that Commissioner Eastman had asked Mr. Roberts to show how 
his testimony about railroad ties tied into the proceeding and 
that Mr. Roberts had admitted that some of the exhibits might 
have only an indirect bearing. The Roberts exhibits, Dr. Par- 
melee contended, did not bear on the question of how much 
of an increase in cost the six-hour day would cause, the Roberts 
purpose seeming to be to show that in the future the railroads 
would be able to absorb some additional pay roll expense. The 
Roberts testimony, Dr. Parmelee said, called for a recasting of 
the accounts of the railroads, which, he pointed out, were kept 
in accordance with the Commission’s requirements. Such a 
recasting of accounts, he said, was not necessary and even if 
necessary it would not be done on account of the prohibitive 
expense and lack of time in which to do the recasting. 

Through large capital expenditures for new equipment and 
improvements the railroads of the country, Dr. Parmelee said, 
had been able to bring about efficiencies and economies in opera- 
tion that had not only reduced the unit cost of operation but 
had been of substantial financial benefit to the public. 

“Had the unit cost,” said Dr. Parmelee, “of railway opera- 
tion in 1930 been the same as it was in 1920, the Class I car- 
riers would have reported a deficit of more than $100,000,000 
in 1930 instead of a net railway operating income of $869,000,000. 
This unit reduction in expense is largely attributable to the 
capital expenditures. 

“The capital expenditures of the carriers, besides contribut- 
ing to lower unit cost of operation, has been the basis for sub- 
stantial freight rate reductions. Utilizing the average revenue 
per ton mile as a gage, it is computed,’ that for the ten years 
ended on December 31, 1931, freight rate reductions have been 
made that meant a savings of $7,275,412,000 to the shipping 
public.” 

Dr. Parmelee testified that witnesses for the proponents of 
a six-hour day had ignored the fact that the amounts expended 
by the carriers for improvements resulted in tremendous sav- 
ings other than labor. 

“For example,” Dr. Parmelee testified, “savings were 
effected in fuel consumed, through acquisition of more modern 
locomotives and installation of up-to-date appliances for fuel 
consumption; the enlargement and improvement of facilities 
for the accommodation of speed and safety in operation, replace- 
ment of obsolescence, wear and tear, and other material im- 
provements not wholly reflected in labor costs. 


“What the witnesses have also overlooked, among other 
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things, is the great change that has come in the value of the 
service rendered. No one hears of car shortages; embargoes 
are almost unknown; first morning deliveries from points as 
far distant from Potomac Yards as Boston, second and third 
mornings in New York from the west and south; elimination of 
dangerous grade crossings, and a host of other changes that 
are now accepted as a matter of course. In addition, the past 
few years have seen a marked change in the restoration of 
property through improved materials. Only a part of the im- 
provement features has as yet exerted its full possibilities for 
economies, due to lack of anything like capacity traffic volume.” 

L. Gwynn, vice-president in charge of personnel of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., said the six-hour day did not fit the 
express business, owing to the diverse conditions in different 
places. The express business, he said, could not stand the ex- 
pense caused by the six-hour day in view of the competition 
to which it was now subjected. It was true, he added, that 
the express agency had a contract with nearly every railroad 
but he said that that did not mean that the agency did not have 
competition. He said the agency had lots of competition and 
that competition was getting business away from it. Donald 
Richberg, counsel for the labor organizations, inquired if he 
meant that the agency had the competition of the busses and 
trucks. 

“I mean everybody,” said the witness. “It’s terrible. I 
must apologize to the Commission because I am just recovering 
from a severe case of yellow jaundice.” 

“Isn’t that rather epidemic?” inquired Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, who drew an assenting smile from the witness. 

“Anyway,” the witness added, “I haven’t got to the point 
of blaming it on Hoover.” 

“How about the Commission?” asked Commissioner East- 
man, but the witness did not blame or exonerate the regulating 
body. 

Testimony in behalf of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
was continued by H. E. Cartright, assistant to the vice-president 
of that organization; Robert Balfour, general manager at New 
York; A. C. White, general manager at Chicago; C. H. Emery, 
general manager at Boston, Mass.; and J. G. Glover, assistant 
superintendent of the Cincinnati district. The latter testified 
that establishment of the six-hour day at the present basic rates 
of pay would cause an increase of 31.59 per cent in the payroll 
while establishment of a six-hour day with six hours of basic 
pay would cause a decrease of 1.3 per cent in payroll, because in 
the Cincinnati district the business would probably be reor- 
ganized so as to dispense with the services of some employes. 

J. E. O’Keefe submitted exhibits for the Southeastern Ex- 
press Co. but withdrew them for revision when he discovered 
errors in them. 

O. P. Powell, assistant vice-president and general manager 
of the Pullman Co., the first witness for that carrier, said that 
establishment of the six-hour day with six hours of pay would 
cause an increase in the payroll expense, on the 1930 basis of 
$189,908. Establishment of the six-hour day with eight hours of 
pay, he said, would cause an increase of $13,423,183.15 in the 
payroll and an increase of 10,088 employes. That increase, he 
said, was calculated upon the minimum rates of pay. That 
company, he said, operated on the step-pay system, increases in 
pay following increases in length of service. 

Establishment of the six-hour day in railroad service with 
the employes paid at the rate of six-eighths of the present basic 
day’s rate by the hour, according to figures filed with the Com- 
mission by the railroads, would result in a decrease of the pay- 
roll expense of about $77,000,000 a year, or 2.96 per cent on the 
basis of the 19380 payroll. These figures were filed by the 
railroads in response to a request by the Commission. They 
supplement figures put into the record at the beginning of the 
inquiry tending to show that establishment of the six-hour day, 
without any change in the basic rate of pay, would cause the 
payroll to increase more than $600,000,000 a year. 

Actual compensation paid to officers and employes in 1930, 
according to a recapitulation table filed with a large mass of 
data, was $2,590,274,843, whereas the estimated compensation 
for a six-hour day at six-eighths of the present basic day rate 
would be only $2,513,601,238. 

The reduction would be brought about, largely, by the fact 
that many men, particularly in train and engine service, receive 
eight hours’ pay for less than eight hours of work. This pay- 
ment of pay for eight hours when fewer than eight hours are 
worked, is the result, according to the compilation of the opera- 
tion of the principle that a run of 100 miles constitutes a day’s 
work, If road and engine service were excluded, the exhibits 
show, the reduction resulting from the application of the six- 
hour day would be only 1.54 per cent. 

The Commission asked for these figures after it had de- 
cided not to proceed under either of the alternative suggestions 
offered by Commissioners Eastman and McManamy at the close 
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of the prior hearing. Commissioner Eastman suggested a fielq 
study on typical operating divisions. Commissioner McManamy 
suggested a test application of the six-hour day on one or more 
railroads. The McManamy suggestion was opposed by the raj. 
roads. The Eastman plan did not excite the enthusiasm of the 
labor organizations. When the Commission found that, under 
the economy plan evolved by Congress it would have to ge 
along this year with a smaller force of accountants, it aban. 
doned the idea of a test. 

The hearing which was resumed on September 19 was 
brought to an end the next day, without announcement or notice 
of any sort by the Commission either as to further hearings or 
the reception by it of any briefs by the attorneys who haq 
directed the presentation of testimony. 

H. R. Holmgren, auditor of the Pullman Co., presented in 
detail the tables from which Mr. Powell had taken the totals 
as to increases in the number of employes and the payroll that 
would result from the establishment of the six-hour day upon 
the basis of the present basic wage scale. 

M. S. Warfield, president of the Order of Railway Sleeping 
Car Conductors, testified as to the duties and work of conduc. 
tors. He supplemented a formal statement with testimony to 
the effect that since 1930 conductors had been required to 
solicit passengers to buy more space or higher priced accommo. 
dations. He said the conductors were required to make reports 
as to their success or non-success as salesmen. Their record 
as salesmen he said were taken into consideration in their 
assignment to runs, and that there were quotas to indicate how 
much service a conductor should be able to sell on a particular 
run. In answer to questions by Pullman Co. officials, he admit- 
ted that the conductor who sold more or higher priced accom- 
modations received compensation on his sales. 

An explanatory note contained in the mass of material sub. 
mitted by the railroads in their answer to the Commission’s re- 
quest for figures based on six-eighths of the present daily rates 
of pay, said: 

This statement was prepared at the request of the Commission 
on the basis of six-eighths of the present daily rates of pay. It should 
not be understood as reflecting the result of a shorter work day. 
Compensation paid to these classes of employes is based upon hours 
or miles, and the reduction in compensation shown on this statement 
is due entirely to reduction in the rates of pay for service paid on 
a mileage basis. In these calculations, no change was made in hours 
worked or miles run by individual employes as actually paid for dur- 
ing the test period. 

Another note says that the statement does not show all 
expenses of western railroads which would have resulted from 
establishment of a six-hour day at six-eighths of daily rates of 
pay and that it must be considered in connection with the testi- 
mony of witnesses for these railroads. 

Southeastern railways, in answer to the Commission’s re- 
quest for figures based on a six-hour day with six-eighths of the 
present basic day wage, have submitted supplemental exhibits. 
They call attention to the fact that in certain of the original 
exhibits filed by them no change was made in estimated cost of 
applying the principle of the six-hour day as to certain classes 
of employes. That, says an explanatory letter sent with the 
supplemental exhibits, was explained in the testimony as being 
due to the fact that, in the absence of knowledge as to the terms 
of the law or its application, it could not be said whether there 
would be any increase in the compensation of such classes. So 
in the supplemental statements, as to practically the same 
classes, the southeastern lines said they had shown no decreases 
in compensation, and for the same reason, because it was not 
known whether the law as it might be passed would require any 
decreases in compensation of such classes. They said that the 
original and supplemental exhibits must, therefore, not be taken 
to mean that there might not be increases and/or decreases as 
to the particular classes, changes being dependent upon the 
exact terms and proper application of whatever law might be 
passed. 

The classes referred to were the train and engine service 
employes, whose compensation is based upon a combination of 
hours and mileage. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 15-31, inclusive, was 708,031, a reduction of 34,897 cars 
as compared with the average for the preceding period, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. It was made up as follows: 

Box, 315,666; ventilated box, 2,100; auto and furniture, 58,823; 
total box, 376,589; flat, 24,632; gondola, 148,507; hopper, 112,924; total 


coal, 261,431; coke, 1,530; S. D. stock, 23,952 D. D. stock, 3,947; 
refrigerator, 13,712; tank, 440; miscellaneous, 1,798. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 38,775 cars, made up 
of 34,000 box, 2,050 auto and furniture, 900 flat, 200 gondola, 
200 S. D. stock, 800 refrigerator and 625 miscellaneous cars. 
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September 24, 1932 


ROOSEVELT ON TRANSPORTATION 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic candidate for president 
of the United States, in a speech at Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 
17, discussed transportation problems as follows: 

“T have spoken tonight of the building of the west. In this 
development the railroad, of course, was the dominant factor. 
For 90 years railroads have been the means of tying us all to- 
gether in national unity. 

“T need not tell you that in this development we have seen 
great heroism, great faith, and, unfortunately, also, great in- 
justice. When the railroads first stretched out across the plains 
and into those mountains and valleys, it was regarded as a 
miracle, challenginig the imagination of the people. Later there 
came an age when the railroads, controlled by men fho unfor- 
tunately did not recognize the large public interest at stake, were 
regarded by those same people as an octopus, crushing out their 
life and sapping their substance. 

“But that day has passed. The railroad is becoming a ser- 
vant of the people, largely owned by the people themselves. It 
is this new relationship of the railroad that should guide our 
consideration of its problems. The railroad that was first a 
miracle, next a sinister threat, has now become a part of our 
national economic life. 

“We are now concesned about their preservation. 

“The problem of the railroads is the problem of each and 
every one of us. No single economic activity enters into the life 
of every individual as much as do these great carriers. It is 
well to pause a moment and examine the etxent of that interest. 

“As I have done before in other matters, I want to think 
the issue through in terms of individual men and women. A 
‘railroad’ indirectly affects every one within its vast territory. 
Directly, it affects three great groups. 

“First, its owners. These are not, as too many suppose, 
great railway magnates sitting in luxurious offices and clubs. 
They are the people throughout the country who have a savings 
bank account, or an insurance policy, or, in some measure, an 
ordinary checking account. Figures, though they may be dull, 
nevertheless do talk. 

“There are more than eleven billions of railroad bonds out- 
standing—about half as many in fact as there are United States 
government obligations. Nearly five billions are owned by sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies—which means that they 
are owned by the millions of policyholders and savings bank 
depositors. 

“When you put money in the bank or pay that insurance 
premium you are buying an interest in the railroads. Some twa 
billions more are held by churches, hospitals, charitable organ- 
izations, colleges and similar institutions as endowment. The 
remaining bonds are scattered far and wide among a host of 
people whose life savings have been invested in this standard 
American industry. 

“Even railroad stocks are held in small units of a few 
shares here and there by school teachers, doctors, salesmen, 
thrifty workmen. Experts in railroad finance know that perhaps 
thirty million people have a stake in these great American enter- 
prises, 

“Next, the people who work in the railway systems, either 
directly on the lines or in the industries which furnish railroad 
supplies. There are over 1,700,000 railroad employes required to 
handle normal traffic, and to these must be added, in direct 
interest, hundreds of thousands of men who supply coal, forge 
rails, cut ties, manufacture rolling stock and contribute labor 
to maintain the systems. 

“Most numerous of all are the people who ride or ship goods 
over the steel highways. That includes about all of us. 


Rail Difficulties 

“Now there is no reason to disguise the fact that the rail- 
Ways as a whole are in serious difficulty. And when so large 
a part of the American people have a direct cash stake in the 
situation, I take it that our job is neither to howl about a 
calamity nor to gloss over the trouble, but patiently and care- 
fully to get to the bottom of the situation, find out why the 
trouble exists, and try to plan for a removal of the basic causes 
of that trouble. 

“T do not share the opinion which has been aired recently 
that the railroads have served their purpose and are about to 
disappear. Capable students of American transportation do not 
support that view. As Prof. Ripley, of Harvard, pointed out, 
if you tried to carry all freight by motor truck, you would have 
to have a fleet of trucks which would make a solid line, bumper 
to bumper, all the way from New York to San Francisco; or to 
put it differently, you would have a ten ton truck moving every 
thirty seconds over every mile of improved road in the United 
States. 
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“Let us put it another way. In a normal year our railroads 
are called upon to transport over 30 million people 1,000 miles 
and to transport 440 million tons of freight 1,000 miles. No 
other machine is available to carry that load. 

“There is no danger of the railroads going out of business. 
They have a great economic place in the scheme of things for 
a good long time to come. 

“Why, then, the difficulty? 

“In the first place, we did unbalance the system of things. 
We built—properly—hundreds of thousands of miles of first rate 
highways directly paralleling the railway tracks. These we 
paid for out of taxes or bond issues. Today many hundred buses 
and trucks engaged in interstate commerce use these rights of 
way for which they have made no investment. 

“You and I, in our annual tax bills, pay for most of the 
maintenance of the highways and interest charges on their con- 
struction. The motor vehicles pay only a small part. Naturally, 
they can often haul passengers and freight at a lower rate than 
the railroads. They can operate with a relatively smaller over- 
head and capital, lower taxes, and lower maintenance costs for 
their right of way. 

“Also, we, the national government, allow them to operate 
free from many restrictions which would insure safety to the 
public and fair working conditions for labor. We must not give 
them any unfair competitive advantages over the rails. 

“We do not desire to put motor vehicle transportation out 
of its legitimate field of business, for it is a necessary and im- 
portant part of our transportation systems; but motor transpor- 
tation should be placed under the same federal supervision as 
railroad transportation. 


Unnecessary Competition 


“Second, while thus forcing the railroads to meet unfair 
competition we have not only permitted, but frequently required 
them to compete unreasonably with each other. In regulating 
the railroads we have preserved the policy that at all times, 
between principal points, there must be competing railroad 
systems, 

“There is a great deal to be said for this policy, so long as 
there is traffic enough to support the competing lines. As long 
as you have that traffic the competition helps to insure efficiency. 

“But as the railroads have been allowed to increase their 
capacity far beyond traffic needs, the wastes of competition have 
become more and more insupportable. Now we face the issues: 
Shall we permit them—in fact, force them—to bankrupt each 
other? Or shall we permit them to consolidate and so encono- 
mize through reducing unprofitable services? In other words, 
shall we permit them to divide traffic and so to economize 
through reducing wastes? 

“No solution is entirely attractive because we have the 
problem of an overbuilt plant, or partially unemployed capital, 
a problem similar in its difficulity to that of unemployed labor. 
But a definite sound public policy actually carried out will hasten 
improvement. 

“Third, we can cut out some expensive dead wood in the 
shape of unnecessary or duplicated facilities. The public gen- 
erally does not realize that 30 per cent of railroad mileage car- 
ries only 2 per cent of the freight and passenger traffic. This 
does not mean that all this mileage can be or ought to be 
scrapped. But it does suggest that a considerable amount of 
judicious pruning gradually can be done without public detri- 
ment. 

Holding Companies 


“Finally, there has been entirely too much maneuvering for 
position among the railroads themselves in the last ten years. 
We have had an epidemic of railroad holding companies, whose 
financial operations were, to say the least, not generally bene- 
ficial to the orderly development of transportation. They were 
financial comets, free to move through the system, spending 
other people’s money in financial gambles and in acquiring side 
enterprises outside of the direct sphere of railroading. A great 
deal of money has been lost and a good deal of damage done 
by these companies. 

“All that I have said should indicate that one chief cause of 
the present railroad problem has been that typical cause of 
many of our problems, the entire absence of any national plan- 
ning for the continuance and operation of this absolutely vital 
national utility. 

“The individual railroads should be regarded as parts of a 
national transportation service. This.does not mean all should 
be under one management. Indeed, the principal doubt of the 
efficiency of consolidations has been caused by the repeated 
demonstration that a great railroad is made by good executives, 
and experience has shown that the mileage over which one man- 
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Ship your merchandise cars by railroad to the most strategic point indicated 
on this map for prompt, efficient handling by Motor Express, Inc., to your 
customer's door; over-night service rendered between principal points. 

Utilize the quick, careful, responsible service of Motor Express, Inc. 

To do so means direct substantial economy and quick arrival of your 
goods in the hands of your customer. 

Motor Express Service, certificated under the laws of the state of Ohio, 
means a single truck or an entire fleet at your disposal. 

A Traffic Department, well versed in problems peculiar to Ohio's densely 
populated industrial area, stands ready to analyze and help you in your 

| transportation requirements. 
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ager can be effective is limited to a small fraction of our na- 
tional mileage. 

“But, it is necessary that a single railroad should have a 
recognized field of operation and a definite part to play in 
the entire national scheme of transportation. It is necessary 
that each rail service should fit into and be coordinated with 
other rail services, and with other forms of transportation. Let 
it be noted that our postal service uses every variety of trans- 
port: rail, automobile, steamship and airplane; but it controls 
few of these vehicles. 

“We might well approach the railroad problem from a simi- 
lar point of view—survey all our national transportation needs— 
determine the most efficient, economical means of distribution 
and substitute a national policy for national lack of planning 
and encourage that growth and expansion most healthful to the 
general welfare. 

“In common counsel and common purposes we shall find the 
corrective of a present unhappy tendency to look for dictators. 
The wisdom of many men may save us from the errors of the 
supposed supermen. 

Lack of Policy 


“To those who may shrink from any suggestion of a more 
vigorous and coherent public program I venture to point out 
that it has not been the existence, but the lack of public policy 
which has caused just criticism of railroad regulation. 

“The definite programs of the past—to stop rate wars, to 
prevent rebates and discriminations, to improve safety—these 
have all produced great public benefits and have saved the rail- 
roads from themselves. But in the post war era of political 
drift and private mastery, we have too often fumbled rather than 
grappled with railroad problems. 

“T do not share the view that government regulation per se 
is responsible for any great amount of the present difficulties. 
Had this been true, we should have known it long before the 
depression came. 

“In the words of one of the railway presidents, ‘There is no 
question whatever that the regulation of the railroads of the 
country has been in the public interest.’ Regulation, in fact, 
has protected investors as well as patrons and I think no en- 
lightened man would care to go back to the old days when un- 
regulated railroad operation landed one-third of the railroad 
mileage in receivership. 

“When the depression came, with its great loss of tonnage, 
the combined effect of uneconomic competition, unproductive 
and overextended mileage, imprudent financial adventures, and 
frequently ill-advised management resulted in a situation where 
many railroads literally were unable to earn their interest 
charges. 

“The government then, through the Reconstruction Finance 
corporation, undertook to tide over the emergency by freely 
lending money to the railroads, with a view to keeping them 
afloat. 

“I am glad to approve this policy—as an emergency meas- 
ure—though I do not go along with many of the methods. As 
far as it goes, the policy—and I speak in the broader sense— 
is good. We had far too great a stake in the situation to allow 
a general smash-up. 

“If elected, I shall continue the policy of trying to prevent 
receiverships. But I do not believe that is more than a stop- 
gap. Lending money is all right if—and only if—you put your 
bollower in a position so that he can pay you back. 

“The criticism is, I think, well founded that the government 
did not follow through with a well considered program of put- 
ting the railroads back on their feet. And certainly when the 
railroads applied to the government for cash, the government 
was entitled to make at least the kind of requirement which a 
private banker would make under similar circumstances to pro- 
tect his interests. 

“The government, in lending public money, is entitled and 
should make sure to protect the public interest. 

“Further, where mere loans cannot clean up the situation, 
the necessary readjustments ought to be provided as a part of 
the plan of lending. In its railroad relief, as elsewhere, the 
Republican administration has lent money not in accordance 
with a plan for relieving fundamental difficulties, but only with 
the hope that within a year or so the depression would end— 
a policy I have criticized elsewhere, and shall continue to 
criticize. 

“Facing the facts squarely, we: may as well realize first, 
rather than last, the fundamental issues. 

“Railroad securities in general must not be allowed to drift 
into default. The damage done to savings banks, insurance 
companies, and fiduciary institutions generally would be too 
great. 

“But, let me make it clear that the extension of government 
credit will be largely wasted unless with it there are adopted 
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the constructive measures required to clean house, In indj- 
vidual railroads these turn on the financial conditions peculiar to 
each case. In certain situations, where fixed charges impose an 
unsound overstrain, they must be reduced. 

“In general, corrective measures must be adopted making 
for a sounder financial structure along the lines I now propose 
to set out. Unless the underlying conditions are recognized, 
we are wasting our time and our money. 


His (Program 


“Concretely, I advocate: 

“First, that the government announce its intention to stand 
back of the railroads for a specified period; its help being def. 
initely conditioned upon acceptance by the railroads of such 
requirements as may in individual cases be found necessary to 
readjust top heavy financial structure through appropriate scal. 
ing down of fixed charges. 

“I propose the preliminary development of a national trans. 
portation policy with the aid of legislative and administrative 
officials and representatives of all interests most deeply con. 
cerned with the welfare and service of the railroads, including 
investors, labor, shippers, and passengers. 

“I propose that in the application of this policy to the 
railroads the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, working with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, share the work of plan- 
ning the reorganization or readjustment, for the protection of 
public investments and those of innocent security holders. 

“And I also propose that when such plans have been worked 
out, the same agencies shall indicate a specified period of sup- 
port to see the railroads through, in the carrying out of these 
plans. 

“Second: To aid in the rehabilitation of roads unable to 
meet the present unprecedented strain or that may succumb to 
past or future mismanagement, I propose a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the federal laws affecting railroad receiverships and in- 
deed of all kinds of public utility receiverships. As they now 
stand, they suggest Mr. Dooley’s famous dictum that they are 
arranged so that every member of the bar may get his fair share 
of the assets. 

“There is urgent need to eliminate a multiplicity of court 
actions, a maze of judicial steps, a long period of business chaos 
and a staggering expense allowed to lawyers, receivers, com- 
mittees, and so forth. Included in this revised procedure should 
be a provision by which the interests of security holders and 
creditors shall be more thoroughly protected at all points— 
against irresponsible or self-interested reorganization managers. 

“Third: I advocate the regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of competing motor carriers. 

“Where rail service should be supplemented with motor 
service to promote the public interest the railroads should be 
permitted in this manner to extend their transportation facili- 
ties. Indeed, they should be encouraged to modernize and 
adapt their plant to the new needs of a changing world. 

“Fourth: I believe the policy of enforced competition be- 
tween railroads can be carried to unnecessary lengths. For 
example, the Interstate Commerce Commission should be re- 
lieved of requiring competition where traffic is insufficient to 
support competing lines, recognizing, of course, the clear and 
absolute responsibility for protecting the public against any 
abuses of monopolistic power. Likewise, I believe the elimina- 
tion of nonpayiing mileage should) be encouraged, wherever 
the transportation needs of the community affected can be oth- 
erwise adequately met. 


Consolidations 


“Fifth: Proposed consolidations of railroads, which are 
lawful and in the public interest, should be pressed to a con- 
clusion. At the same time the provisions of the law should be 
revised in line with the policies here proposed and with re- 
peated suggestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of representatives of shippers, carriers and their employes to 
insure further protection of public and private interests involved. 

“There should be clearer definitions of the objects, powers 
and duties of the Commission in promoting and safeguarding all 
the inter-related particular interests comprehended within the 
public interests. Those who have invested their money or their 
lives in the service of railroad; those who are dependent on its 
service to buy or to sell goods; those who rely upon it for the 
preservation of communities into which they have built their 
lives—all have vital interests which must be further safe- 
guarded. 

“All the appropriate agencies of the federal and state gov- 
ernments should have a part in a national effort to improve the 
health of these arteries of commerce. 

“Sixth: So-called ‘railroad holdiing companies’ should be 
definitely put under the regulation and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in like manner as railroads themselves. 
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We cannot let our fundamental policies be blocked by screens 
of corporate complexities. 

“Finally, we must realize that government encouragement 
and cooperation more than mere restriction and repression will 
produce lasting improvement in transportation and conditions. 
The economy and efficiency of railroad operations will depend 
upon the capacity of railroad management and its freedom from 
undue burdens and restraints when this is balanced by accept- 
ance of public responsibilities. It will also depend in large 
measure upon the competence and morale of railroad employes— 
perhaps the largest body of skilled workers functioning as a 
unit in our industrial life. 


“Transportation is not a mechanized service. It is a service 
of human beings whose lives are worthy of even more intel- 
ligent care than that necessary to preserve the physical mechan- 
isms which they operate. And it is clear to me that all the 
men and women who are employed in our great transportation 
systems are entitled to the highest possible wages that the 
industry can afford to pay. 

“Every great economic interest in the nation requires the 
continuous, efficient operation of the railroads. The products of 
our farms, mines and forest flow into the markets. The fabricated 
products of our manufacturers flow back to these primary pro- 
ducers along the steel highways. 

“We must pay the fair cost of this transportation, which is 
in truth a tiny fraction of the selling price of commodities. But 
we cannot burden our producers or restrict their markets by 
excessive costs of transportation. 

“So the constant improvement in the economy and efficiency 
of transportation is a matter of ever present national concern. 
Under stimulus of good times and under pressure of hard times 
much has been done in the way of this improvement. More can 
be done. 

“As a soundly devised public policy reaches its fruition, 
railway security Owners may expect greater certainty of fair 
but not excessive return; the public may reasonably expect 
lower rates; labor may reasonably anticipate security in prop- 
erly compensated work. 

“I do not favor any government action which will relieve 
railway managements from performing their responsibilities. 
After all, it is well to observe that the actual railway operators 
are not the owners of railroads, not the major users of railway 
services, and today they only command access to capital on the 
basis of their ability to protect capital. 

“Their position now depends, as it ought to, on their being 
able to do their job well. We are entitled to demand, and I 
think they would be the first to concede, that they give a 
management which is sound, economic and skillful; that they 
do not use their positions as financial stewards to further per- 
sonal desires for gain for they are, in reality, public servants; 
entitled to every assistance from the government—but held 
to high standards of accountability. 

“The net situation today is that most of our railroads 
throughout the nation are failing month by month to earn the 
fixed charges on their existing debts. Continuance of this failure 
spells only one thing—bankruptcy. 

“Here is the difference in a few words between the policies 
of the President of the United States and policies which I 
propose. 

Criticizes Hoover’s Policy 


“He suggests only the extension of further credits to the 
railroads—thus obviously increasing their debt and increasing 
their fixed charges. His policy may put off the evil day for a 
short period, but standing alone, it makes the day of reckoning 
more tragic for the nation. 

“My policy goes to the root of the difficulty. While I would 
do everything possible to avert receiverships which now 
threaten us, I seek to bring the operating balance sheet of the 
railroads out of the red and put them into the black. 

“In other words, I want the railroads to stand on their own 
feet, ultimately to reduce their debts instead of increasing them 
and thereby save not only a great national investment, but also 
the safety of employment of nearly two million American rail- 
way workers. 

“In the great task of reordering the dislocated American 
economics we must constantly strive for three ends: Efficiency 
of service, safety of financial structure, and permanence of em- 
employment. 

“The railroad mesh is the warp on which our economic 
web is largely fashioned. 

“This is the transportation policy of the Democratic party. 

“The problem today is new in form but old in content, and 
principles have not changed. 

“Avoid financial excesses; adjust plant to traffic; co-ordinate 
all carrier service; above all, serve the public reasonably, 
swiftly, and well. 

“This is the road to economic safety.” 
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TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING 


Under the auspices of The Traffic Club of Chicago, with 
the Junior Traffic Club and the Woman’s Traffic Club of 
Chicago cooperating, the Travel an dTransport Building, Cen- 
tury of Progress (Chicago World’s Fair), was formally dedi- 
cated Wednesday afternoon of this week. The dedicatory 
address was made by Charles A. Donnelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Other speakers were M. S. Szym- 
czak, city controller, representing Mayor Cermak; Col. Robert 
I. Randolph, director of operations, Century of Progress; Rufus 
C. Dawes, president, Century of Progress. Henry A. Palmer, 
president of the Traffic Club of Chicago, presided. The invo- 
cation was delivered by Dr. John Timothy Stone, president of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

On the platform with Century of Progress and city officials, 
representatives of traffic clubs from outside the city, several 
railroad presidents, and other distinguished guests, were four 
men, introduced by Col. Randolph, in the course of his remarks, 
reminiscent of the older days in transportation but still hale 
and hearty. They were E. F. Miller, the engineer who operated 
the first train on the South Side Elevated Railroad in 1892; 
Capt. William Disher, oldest member of Chicago Lodge, Ship- 
masters’ Association; Patrick Fitzgerald, conductor on the Rock 
Island Railroad for 51 years; and Nap Briggs, an engineer on 
the same railroad for the same period. There was music and 
a presentation of colors by the Morgan Park Military Academy 
Band and singing by the Illinois Central Railroad Men’s Chorus, 
After the ceremony there was a buffet dinner for members of 
the traffic clubs and their guests, at which about 500 were 
served. An orchestra played during dinner. In the short in- 
terval before dinner the crowd amused itself by looking about 
the building, though an interesting display of modern cars by 
the Pullman Company was the only exhibit in place. It was a 
temporary one, the train having been placed on track for the 
occasion. Floyd L. Bateman is chairman of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago Centennial Committee, which had the affair in charge. 
He was assisted by the indoor entertainment committee and a 
special committee of the Junior Traffic Club. 


The Traffic Clubs 
Mr. Palmer, in his opening remarks, spoke as follows: 


Forty years ago, when the first great world’s fair was held in 
Chicago, the automobile was not known. Today, with the 1933 world’s 
fair soon to open, the only way to get to the place of the dedication 
of its Travel and Transport Building is by automobile—your own or 
some one else’s. Forty years ago there were no traffic clubs. Today 
there are about a hundred and thirty-five of them in the cities and 
towns of railroad or industrial importance, with a membership of 
some 20,000 men and two or three hundred women, and The Traffic 
Club of Chicago, assisted by the Junior Traffic Club and the Woman’s 
Traffic Club of the same city, is sponsoring the dedication of this 
great structure. There could be no more striking illustration of the 
changes in the last forty years, to say nothing of the changes in 
the last one hundred years which this world’s fair or Century of 
Progress intends to set before the world. 

I may explain to those of you who are not familiar with the 
traffic clubs and their functions, that they are not made up of 
traffic cops or reformers in the field of white slavery. They are 
composed of men in certain kinds of transportation work, chiefly 
the traffic phase of it—hence the name, traffic clubs. Like other 
organizations ef men and women in the same kind of work, especially 
where both sides of the fence in buying and selling are represented, 
they are organized partly for pleasure and partly for business benefit 
through personal contacts of the members and the exchange of ideas. 

But in the last few years another idea has been added, and some 
fifty of the most important clubs are members of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, a national association of traffic clubs, com- 
posed of both industrial and railroad members, organized for the dual 
purpose of advancing the profession and studying and promoting the 
study of transportation problems of national concern. 

We have, then, a special interest in this building, about to be 
dedicated to the progress that has been made in travel and trans- 
port. We are interested in the past as compared with the present, 
which its many exhibits will portray, because only by knowing the 
past may we intelligently and confidently meet the future; but our 
chief interest is in that future. We hope for it and believe for it 
not only a greater recognition of the profession which our members 
represent, but, in the public interest, an understanding of national 
transportation problems, not only by the men employed in trans- 
portation, but by legislatures, the public, and administrative officers 
engaged in making and applying the laws relating to them, and wise, 
honest, and fair solutions of them. Other elements than knowledge, 
to be sure, enter into their proper solution, but knowledge and under- 
standing must come first. 

It is the aim of the serious-minded traffic clubs to do what they 
can to bring about that understanding and promote the spirit of 
fairness, to the end that some day—we hope before we shall be cele- 
brating another century of progress—our various agencies of trans- 
port shall be coordinated under sane and fair laws, with every agency 
doing the work for which it is best fitted, and shippers paying, not 
less than a particular service is worth because of some public or 
other artificial aid, and not more than some other service is worth 
because it has to recoup its losses from unfair competition, but what 
the service is worth, considering all real costs and a fair profit for 
the transportation companies. 


Donnelly’s Address 
Mr. Donnelly’s dedicatory address was as follows: 


A little more than a century ago what the wondering Indians 
described as a “big canoe with wings’? drew up to and anchored 
at the mouth of the Chicago river, and began to discharge its load 
of soldiers and supplies. Trees of the forest were felled; a block- 
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house, barracks and stockade were built, and the American flag was 
unfurled. Then John Kinzie, “the father of Chicago,’’ bought Le 
Mai’s house and began his trading, and what was to become the City 
of Chicago was born. 

What impresses us chiefly in reviewing the fascinating records 
of that period, the story of the hardship and suffering, the triumphs 
and achievements of the men whose lives give to these records their 
dignity and meaning, is that the means of locomotion of which the 
pioneers made use in passing from place to place, whether by land 
or water, were the means which had been in use throughout the 
preceding ages; and the founders of Troy and Carthage may be 
supposed to have made their way to the sites of those cities in 
much the same manner as that in which Kinzie made his way to 
Chicago. 

The impressive structure in which we are assembled today is to 
be devoted to an exposition of a century’s progress in the means of 
travel and transportation; and it is a striking thought that nearly 
all of the really swift progress along these lines which our race has 
made in the course of its history, has taken place during that period. 
At the beginning of the last century the use of steam as a motive 
power in transportation, whether on land or water, was practically 
unknown. Fulton’s steamboat had made its first trip on the Hudson 
between New York and Albany in 1807. Stephenson had built his 
first locomotive in 1814; and on July 4, 1828, Charles Carroll, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, helped lay the 
first stone of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which when completed 
two years later over a distance of fourteen miles became the first 
of our nation’s railroads. 


The reasons why the introduction of the railroad started the 
great changes in economic and social conditions, which are the 
measure and results of the progress made during the last century, 
are simple and obvious. It both increased the speed and reduced the 
cost of communication and transportation. Doctor A. T. Hadley, in 
his book entitled ‘‘Railroad Transportation,’ has described the condi- 
tions which existed in the United States at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. ‘‘This country,’’ he says, “then had no system 
of transportation. Except.on natural water courses it had very little 
transportation of any kind. * * * It took a week to go from Boston 
to New York by stage and nearly three weeks to reach Charleston, 
Ss. Cc. Although this was the most frequented route there was only a 
- tri-weekly mail at best. * * * Passenger journeys were attended 
with discomfort and not infrequently with danger. Long distance 
freight movement was absolutely impossible. The charge for hauling 
a cord of wood twenty miles was $3.00; for hauling a barrel of flour 
150 miles it was $5.00. * * * Salt, which cost one cent a pound at the 
seashore, would sometimes cost six cents a pound 300 miles inland, 
the difference representing the bare cost of transportation. It was 
on these cheap articles of common use that the charge bore most 
heavily. It forced every community to live within itself.” 


In the early part of the nineteenth century these conditions were 
somewhat improved by the construction of turnpikes and inland 
canals, but it still remained true one hundred years ago that neither 
this nor any other country had a real system of transportation; and 
as long as highways and canals, and carriers upon them whose 
only motive power was the muscles of men and animals, were the 
only means of inland transportation, commerce was limited, and every 
community continued to be forced, as Dr. Hadley said, to live within 
itself. In the absence of a large commerce there could not be cheap 
production, because goods can be produced cheaply only when their 
producers can produce them in large quantities, and they can produce 
them in large quantities only when they can distribute them over 
wide areas. 

The introduction and rapid construction of railroads caused the 
greatest revolution in commerce, and consequently in production, 
that has ever occurred in the history of mankind, because the rail- 
roads could transport commodities of all kinds over wide areas much 
more quickly and cheaply than any other means of transportation 
that had ever existed. Within the period of 25 years ending in 1857, 
when a financial crisis temporarily arrested the development of rail- 
roads in this country, their service was extended to all parts of New 
England and reached all the principal communities in the middle 
and south Atlantic states; the Galena and Chicago Union, now a 
part of the Northwestern, the first railroad westward from Chicago, 
was opened; some lines were extended soon after to the Mississippi 
River, and in 1859 the Hannibal & St. Joseph, now a part of the 
Burlington, reached the Missouri River. During the Civil War con- 
struction was started on the Union Pacific-Central Pacific lines to the 
Pacific coast, and in the years immediately following the expansion 
of our railroads, and the growth of population, production and com- 
merce of this country were unprecedented. 

At the time of the opening of the Columbian Exposition nearly 
forty years ago there was no question as to the dominance of the 
railroads in the field of land transportation. To say that they were 
supreme in that field is hardly enough, for they were in effect the 
exclusive occupants of it. They were operating 176,000 miles of road, 
and, excepting the boats on the Great Lakes, they were the only 
available satisfactory means for the inland transportation of freight 
or passengers. It was natural enough, therefore, that the transporta- 
tion display of 1893 should have been largely—indeed almost exclu- 
sively—a railroad display. But since that Exposition was held the 
motor vehicle and the airplane have been given to the world, and 
it is not easy to exaggerate the importance of either of them, or to 
set bounds to the influence which each of them is destined to exert 
in the transportation field. It is staggering to realize that during 
the short period that has elapsed since the birth of motor vehicles 
the nation’s investment in them and in the improved highways over 
which they move has grown until it exceeds the vast sum of approxi- 
mately twenty-five billions of dollars expended on the roadbed and 
equipment of the nation’s railroads in more than one hundred years, 
and that by actual registration some 26,000,000 of motor vehicles are 
now moving over the nation’s highways. And while the investment 
in the aviation industry is not so impressive, the airplane now has 
won for itself a firm and secure place as a safe and dependable means 
for the most expeditious carriage of passengers and light freight and 
in the year 1931 it made a record of more than one hundred million 
passenger miles. 

But, while recognizing to the full the importance of the advent 
into our national life of these new transportation agencies, it is a 
mistake to suppose that they have supplanted, or that they are likely 
to suppiant the railroads in rendering to the nation’s industry and 
commerce the vast service which the railroads are daily giving. In 
an era such as ours, where the miracle of one day becomes a com- 
monplace of the next, it is unsafe to venture wide or surprising 
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predictions, but so far as can now be foreseen the vast bulk of the 
nation’s tonnage must continue to move Over the railroads, nor is jt 
easy to conceive of them as being less than absolutely indispensable 
to our commerce. 

The work that lies immediately ahead of us is that of co-ordina- 
tion, that of so utilizing each of these agencies as to make possible the 
contribution by it of its maximum to the efficiency of our transport 
system. That there is lost motion and economic waste in their 
present methods of functioning is certain. Each is capable of per- 
forming a certain character of transport service better than any of 
its competitors. Each has a field in which it is supreme. Our aim 
should be to bring about a condition under which the freest activity 
po Mma field will be made possible without undue encroachment on 
others. 

This is not the time nor the place to enter upon a discussion of 
the merits of these various carrying agencies, of the rivalries that 
exist between them, the form of regulation to which they are or 
ought to be subjected, or of the political and economic questions to 
which their advent has given rise, and which are now engaging 
everywhere the attention of thoughtful students of our transporta- 
tion problems. It is enough to say that the invention of each of 
them marks a definite step forward in the methods of transport; that 
the motor vehicle and the airplane are as indisputably a part of 
our system of land transport today as the railroad was practically the 
whole of it forty years ago; and that all who are connected with the 
industry in any of its forms must feel a sense of pride in the evi- 
dence which they exhibit of the energy and constructive gains of 
our race. 

Looking back, then, over -the period since the City of Chicago 
was founded we may say that the four great agencies of transporta- 
tion which the inventive genius of mankind has given to us during 
that period are the steamboat, the railroad, the motor vehicle and 
the airplane; and to the display of the achievements of our race in 
the invention and development of these means of locomotion this 
building will be in the main devoted. Of the importance of the part 
which transportation has taken in the century’s progress there can 
be no doubt. 

_ “Of all inventions,’’ says Lord Macaulay, “the alphabet and the 
printing press alone excepted, those inventions which abridge dis- 
tance have done most for the civilization of our species. Every 
improvement of the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally 
and intellectually as well as materially, and not only facilitates the 
interchange of the various productions of nature and of art, but 
tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to bind 
together all the branches of the great human family.” 

In the belief that the achievements of the century whose progress 
we are about to commemorate are but an earnest of those which are 
to come, and with a firm and abiding faith in a prosperous and suc- 
cessful future of the great agencies of transportation whose triumphs 
will here be displayed, I dedicate this building as an ‘‘Exposition of 
a Century of Progress in Travel and Transport’? and bespeak for 
it a distinguished role in the great drama of American achievement 
to be represented here during the year that is just ahead of us. 





ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first eight 
months of 1932 placed in service 2,477 new freight cars, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In the same period last year, 9,655 new freight cars 
were placed in service. The railroads on September 1 this 
year had 1,423 new freight cars on order compared with 6,643 
on the same day last year. The railroads also placed in service 
for the first eight months this year 35 new locomotives com- 
pared with 103 in the same period in 1931. New locomotives 
on order on September 1 this year totaled five compared with 
29 on the same day last year. Freight cars and locomotives 
leased or otherwise acquired are not included in the ‘above 
figures. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DAMAGE 


Railroads use the service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture covering inspec- 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables to determine their liability 
for claims for damage in transit, according to the bureau. 

Inspection of fresh fruits and vegetables on the basis of 
government grades has become an important part of farm 
marketing in the last ten years, says the bureau. In the fiscal 
year 1932 the bureau inspected and certified 282,408 cars of 
produce at shipping points and examined 53,241 cars at ter- 
minal markets—approximately 30 per cent of the nation’s car- 
lot movement of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Farmers, railroads, and the produce trade make voluntary 
use of the inspection service, and a fee is charged for each 
inspection. 





TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


For the seven months ended with July, one hundred and 
four telephone companies, each having annual operating rev- 
enues in excess of $250,000, had aggregate operating income of 
$133,852,051, a decrease of $29,645,335 or 18.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the returns for the corresponding period of 1931, 
according to the Commission’s summary of monthly reports. 
For July the operating income totaled $15,990,501, a decrease 
of $5,704,665 or 26.3 per cent compared with July, 1931. At the 
end of July the number of company stations in service was 15,- 
815,226, a decrease of 1,285,138 or 7.5 per cent as compared with 
July, 1931. 
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Ocean Shipping News 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


NOTHER week of activity in the full cargo grain trade ap- 

pears to justify the belief of freight brokers that the recent 
improvement is not a flurry but a real indication of permanent 
betterment, however small, in the trade. A recapitulation of 
the list of fixtures shows grain to have been by far the most 
active division of the market. The advance in rates to the 
Te basis from Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam has been main- 
tained and nearly a score of fixtures have been made in a week’s 
time. 

Montreal was the loading port for practically all the fixtures. 
Indications are that the United Kingdom will take most of the 
business, though some of the fixtures were for the Continent 
and some for United Kingdom-Continent. One boat recently 
closed obtained 2s 3d for the United Kingdom but most of the 
business in this direction was at about 2s. 

Several inquiries for coal tonnage were in the market, one 
of them developing into a fixture, that of a 2,216-net ton steamer 
from Hampton Roads to Rosario on the basis of $1.90 for Octo- 
per. There were only a few transatlantic sugar cargoes and 
time charters were also slow and limited to the West Indies 
trade except for one 3,054-ton vessel taken for a round trip in 
the west coast of South America trade, delivery North of 
Hatteras, done on private terms for September-October. 

In the tankers trade, a clean boat was taken for the Cali- 
fornia-Australia trade at 20s Australian currency to Brisbane 
and Adelaide for November. 

On the Pacific coast, a 7,200-ton motorship was fixed to 
carry wheat from Prince Rupert, B. C., to Shanghai at $2.42% 
for September. 

Miss Hilda Holloway, twelve-year-old daughter of William 
Grace Holloway, vice-president of W. R. Grace and Company, 
will sponsor the liner, Santa Lucia, when she is launched at 
Kearny, N. J., October 3. 

The Santa Lucia is the third to be launched of four sister- 
ships being built for the Grace Line. The Santa Elena will 
go down the ways in the near future. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association will be held in Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton, N. J., October 26-29, inclusive, Mayor Moore of Philadelphia, 
president of the association, announces. The principal meet- 
ings will be held in the Bellevue-Stratford. The meeting will 
close with a steamboat trip from Philadelphia to Trenton, where 
a business session will be held and an opportunity afforded to 
inspect Trenton’s new port development projects. 

Speakers at the twelfth annual merchant marine conference 
of the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, to be held at 
St. Louis, October 10 and 11, will include S. L. Bardo, president 
New York Shipbuilding Co.; J. R. Aston, traffic manager, Lykes 
Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Houston, and T. V. O’Connor, chair- 
man, United States Shipping Board. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Direct issue with those who maintain that the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Canal would benefit New England 
territory is taken in a letter from William H. Chandler, manager 
of the traffic bureau of The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, to the secretary of the New England Traffic League. 

Several months ago the Merchants’ Association went on 
record in opposition to the construction of the canal, on the 
ground that the costs would be excessive and disproportionate 
to the transportation benefits. Mr. Chandler, who is a member 
of the executive committee of the New England Traffic League, 
received notice of a meeting of that organization to be held in 
Boston, September 20, at which the subject of the St. Lawrence 
was to be discussed. He replied that he would be unable to 
attend because, as a representative of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, he would be attending a meeting of the New York State 
Waterways Association in Buffalo on the same date, at which 
he would support the position of the association. His letter 
then went into the effect that the construction of the pro- 
posed waterway would have on New England. He said: 


There is no need for developing the St. Lawrence from a trans- 
portation standpoint—that is to say, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating ocean going vessels at the head of the lakes. The enormous 
cost of this project is out of proportion to its transportation benefits. 





It is inconceivable that any ocean line would take the time and in- 
cur the expense of operating its vessels over the route, thereby 
greatly reducing the number of round trips it could make in the 
short season, when it can get cargo at Montreal for much less than 
it would cost to operate its vessels beyond that port. 

Duluth is 601 feet above sea level. Something over 20 locks of 
varying lift, several as much as 46% feet, will have to be negotiated 
before reaching Duluth, all of which will greatly retard the voyage. 
This route would cover 4,400 miles of restricted navigation, subject to 
fog at the entrance of the St. Lawrence and subject also to in- 
creased insurance rates. If the St. Lawrence should be deepened so 
as to give vessels now engaged in foreign commerce access to the 
head of the lakes, it would still be necessary to deepen the lake 
channels and the lake ports so as to give such vessels access to 
those ports. 


It has been repeatedly stated that the building of the St. Law- 
rence would reduce the cost of transporting grain 10 cents a bushel. 
As I write this, the prevailing rate on grain from Duluth to Mon- 
treal is 4 cents a bushel; to Buffalo 3 cents a bushel. The export rate 
from Buffalo to Boston is 10 cents a hundred pounds or 6 cents a 
bushel. 

It would take a better mathematician than myself to figure how 
10 cents a bushel can be saved when the rail and lake rate from 
Duluth and Fort William to the Port of Boston is 9 cents a bushel 
and, if we take the lake and canal rate via Buffalo to New York at 
the present time, it is only 4% cents a bushel. It is inconceivable 
that an ocean going steamship could operate from Montreal to Duluth 
and return at a profit for a cargo which it could obtain at Montreal 
for 4 cents a bushel. 

A great deal has been said about the benefits that the farmer 
will obtain from the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway and 
he has been led to believe that he will obtain 10 cents a bushel more 
for his grain, but what I have said makes it clear that he will not. 
The farmer gets no more for his grain for export than he does for 
domestic consumption. If anybody will benefit from the cheap trans- 
portation—and this I deny—it will be the exporter and not the farmer. 

As to New England benefiting by cheap transportation, it seems 
to me the height of absurdity to imagine that the products of the 
west could be brought over this roundabout water route for seven 
months in the year only and then pay local rates from Boston into 
the interior of New England at a saving under present rail and lake 
rates. Furthermore, would the merchants of Boston or their custo- 
mers in the west be willing to have their shipments delayed the 
length of time necessary for the operation of this indirect route? 

Another thing that New England should consider is the effect 
on its railroads. A very large part of the earnings of New England 
railroads is derived from the transportation of coal. If this St. 
Lawrence project is to benefit the manufacturers and furnish them 
electricity cheaper than coal, will it help the New England rail- 
roads? If the railroads are deprived of coal and New England manu- 
facturers are able to cheapen their products through the use of 
electricity, will not they have to pay the price in an advance in 
freight rates to make up for the loss in freight earnings on coal? 

With the cheap rates that we have from the head of the lakes 
to New York we find that Montreal is depriving us of a large 
amount of business that we once enjoyed. If what the advocates of 
the St. Lawrence project claim to be true is true, I think that the 
answer to your question, ‘will it result in relegating New England 
to the status of a deserted village on an abandoned highway used 
only as a detour route?’’ is ‘‘yes’’ so far as export and import traffic 
is concerned, and its effect on the port of New York will not be 
inconsequential. 


SEATRAIN RATES PROTESTED 


Asserting that they had a stock interest in Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. and the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co., have applied to the Commission for an investiga- 
tion of that matter and the issuance of an order that the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Seatrain service from New York to 
New Orleans, via Havana, Cuba, will not be in violation of 
any of the provisions of paragraphs (9), (10) or (11) of sec- 
tion 5 of the interstate commerce act or of any provision of 
the Panama Canal act, and that such stock ownership of appli- 
cants or either of them, will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce 
competition on any route by water involved. The Missouri 
Pacific said that it owned 1,674 shares of Class A stock, and the 
Texas & Pacific said it owned 1,673 shares of Class A stock. 

The application of the two railroads sets forth that it is the 
purpose of Seatrain Lines, Inc., to begin operations about Octo- 
ber 6, as a common carrier by water, via Havana, Cuba, between 
New Orleans and New York, and from and after that date to 
transport freight, for hire, between such points, and through 
participation in joint rates and through routes with common 
carriers by railroad, by rail and water, to engage in the trans- 
portation of freight between New Orleans and points beyond 
located on the lines of common carrier railroads on the one 
hand and the port of New York and points beyond on lines of 
railroads, on the other, but not through or via the Panama 
Canal. 


The application says that Seatrain Lines, Inc., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1931, absorbed a carrier by water, known as Over-Seas 
Railways, Inc., a Delaware corporation, which last named cor- 
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poration was a common carrier by water between New Orleans 
and Havana, Cuba. 

The interests, through stock ownership, that the applicants 
have in Seatrain Lines, Inc., do not and will not restrict in any 
manner the movement or transportation of interstate commerce 
in the interests of applicants’ rail lines, or either of them, and 
the ownership of such capital stock of the Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
by applicants, or either of them, will not deprive or tend to 
deprive the public or any shipper of the benefit of competition 
by water and rail or by water, either in service or in rates, it 
is contended. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has joined the com- 
pany of those who have asked the Commission to suspend the 
rates which Seatrain Lines, Inc., has given notice it intends 
to establish. Its petition points out that the rail-ocean-rail rates, 
non-concurrence, which the Seatrain company has said it will 
establish, are construed to reflect the disadvantage of the break- 
bulk routes of the carriers with which Seatrain will compete, 
although Seatrain will not have the disadvantage resulting from 
transfer of freight from one carrier to another. That it will have 
no such disadvantage, the St. Louis protestant says, is shown 
in a recent announcement made by the new line, which says 
that “differential rates will thus become available to shippers 
and receivers without the disadvantage of rehandling at load- 
ing and discharging points, and its accompanying delay.” 

In addition the St. Louis organization pointed out that ship- 
pers in its territory were at a disadvantage now and had long 
been so on account of the Commission’s failure to dispose of 
the question of rates via rail-ocean, ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail 
routes, held in abeyance since July, 1928, when the all-rail rates 
prescribed in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, supple- 
mental report, 139 I. C. C. 535, became effective. It pointed 
out that the Commission heard argument on that phase of the 
southwestern revision on November 14, 1929, but that no final 
report had been handed down. In that entire period, the St. 
Louis protestant said, its members and other shippers of the 
central west had been laboring under a distinct and wholly 
unjustified disadvantage, while competing shippers from eastern 
territory had been enjoying an advantage to which neither the 
cost nor the value of the combined rail-and-ocean service would 
entitle them. 

The St. Louis Southwestern has also asked for the suspen- 
sion of the Seatrain tariff or tariffs. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., has 
taken the position that the Seatrain tariffs should not be sus- 
pended. In its communication to the Commission it said it 
understood that some of the midwestern organizations had con- 
tended that the value of the service to be afforded by Seatrain 
Lines would be greater than that now available by the steamship 
lines, due to the fact that it would not be necessary to re-handle 
cargo at loading and discharging points. On that point the Con- 
necticut association said: 

We wish to point out that while this condition may add slightly 
to the value of the service to shippers and consignees, it should like- 
wise result in a lower cost of service to the operating company. This 
lower cost should properly be reflected in the rates and certainly 
would justify the publication of rates no higher than those in effect 


by the steamship lines that are obliged to transfer their cargo at 
origin and destination ports, 


VIRGIN ISLANDS EXEMPTED 


The Virgin Islands, under a proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent Hoover authorized by the merchant marine act of 1920, 
have been exempted from the provisions of the coastwise laws 
for the year ending September 30, 1933, for the reason that 
adequate shipping to and from the islands is not available 
under the American flag. The exemption permits entry of for- 
eign flag vessels into the trade of the islands with the mainland 
of the United States. The islands have been exempted hereto- 
fore from the application of the coastwise laws. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $180,000 for construction of stabilization 
work at Sissons Bend, Rising Creek Bend and Lexington Reach 
in the Missouri River, Kansas City to the mouth, has been 
approved by the Secretary of War. Other allotments were 
$150,000 for dredging in channels, Lake St. Clair, Mich., and 
$250,000 for breakwater repairs and alteration of plant, Buffalo 
Harbor, N. Y. 

For deepening channels in the Detroit River, Mich., the Sec- 
retary of War has approved an allotment of $795,000. An allot- 
ment of $65,000 for alterations to locks in the Ohio River in the 
Huntington (W. Va.) district has been approved. 

Acting Secretary of War Payne has approved the following 
allotments of funds for rivers and harbors: Inland waterway, 





Beaufort to Cape Fear River, N. C., including waterway to 
Jacksonville, N. C., $50,000; Ohio River, channel dredging in 
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Cincinnati district, $185,000; Chicago Harbor, Ill., repairs to the 
breakwater, $20,000; Calumet Harbor and River, Ill., and Ind, 
dredging two turning basins, $46,000. 


RAIL-BARGE COTTON RATES 


J. E. Johanson, acting not only for the southwestern rajj. 
roads, his usual clients, but also for the government barge line, 
has filed a sixth section application for permission to publish, 
on one day’s notice, the rail-barge rates on cotton, agreed on 
in the conference at St. Louis. (See Traffic World, September 
17, p. 515.) The application says that the railroads parties to 
the applicable Johanson tariff, I. C. C. No. 2437, will have no 
objection to the establishment of the joint rates proposed ip 
connection with the government barge line over the routes of 
the American Barge Line Co. or the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., should either of those lines desire to become par. 
ticipants in joint rail barge rates. 

The joint rail-barge rates proposed to be established on 
short notice will be 5, 3 and 2 cents a 100 pounds less than the 
all-rail rates from points in Arkansas and Missouri to New Or. 
leans via Memphis, Tenn. The following rates applicable in 
cars of 40 feet and 7 inches in length or under are believed to 
be typical: 

Minimum Weights 


25,000 35,000 50,000 65,000 
From *A.R *R.&B. A.R. R.&B. A.R. R.&B. A.R. R.&B, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. .. 47 42 38 35 32 30 27 27 
Mansfield, Ark. .... 45 40 36 33 30 28 25 25 


*A.R.—Means all-rail. 
*R.&B.—Means rail and barge. 


In support of the application for permission to make the 
proposed rates effective on less than statutory notice, Mr. Jo- 
hanson submitted the following: 


Since the inception of the move to establish reduced rates to meet 
unregulated truck and barge competition, the rali carriers have been 
endeavoring to reach an agreement with the Federal Barge Line in 
respect to differentials and divisions on joint rail-barge rates from 
the territory here involved to New Orleans. During the hearing that 
was held before division 2 and the Commission’s suspension board in 
Washington August 16 to 20, inclusive, reference was made to the 
progress of these negotiations in several instances, and the rail car- 
riers, at that time, indicated their desire and intention to provide 
for such joint differential rates. In this connection, the attention 
of the Commission should be directed to the remarks of Witness 
ga on page 112 of the transcript of the proceedings of August 17, 
1932. 

An agreement having been consummated with the Federal Barge 
Line a few days ago, such agreement being ratified by the executives 
of the rail carriers, and also by General Ashburn, it is desired to 
proceed with the establishment of the joint differential rates, effec- 
tive at the earliest possible date. The cotton is now moving in sub- 
stantial volume, and if these rates are to be of service in moving 
cotton via the route of the Federal Barge Line, it is necessary that 
they me made effective promptly; otherwise, a substantial volume of 
the crop will have moved into concentration points prior to the 
effectiveness of the rates, and under the transit arrangements of 
the carriers, they would have no joint rates to protect in connection 
with such shipments, as the only rates which would be authorized 
would be those applicable on the date of the inbound movement to 
the concentration point. 


Applications for sixth section permission to establish rail- 
barge rates from Mississippi Valley and southeastern territo- 
ries have been filed on behalf of the government barge line and 
the railroads by F. L. Speiden. The basis of rates proposed by 
him in that application from Mississippi Valley points to Mo- 
bile and New Orleans is 2 cents a 100 pounds under the all-rail 
rates carried in his I. C. C. No. 1477. The basis proposed from 
the southeast, to be carried in Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1590, also 
to Mobile and New Orleans, is to be 3 cents under the all-rail 
rates with exceptions. 

Examination of the applications of Johanson and Speiden 
for permission to make effective on short notice rail-barge rates 
on cotton that would reflect the reduced all-rail rates, disclosed 
to the Commission men handling the subject what they deemed 
important defects in the applications and the tariffs. They 
asked the publishing agents to cure them, the request being 
made by telegraph so as to expedite their handling. Attention 
was also called to the fact that the government barge line was 
the publisher of existing rail-barge rates and that Agent Chaffee, 
in whose name the tariffs were put out, had not made provision 
for canceling them. Under the practice of the Commission 4a 
new rate cannot be made effective without the cancellation of 
the one it is to supersede. 


GREEN COFFEE-SUGAR RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, on September 17, voted not 
to suspend the reduced rates on green coffee from Gulf ports 
to Ohio River crossings and beyond carried in supplement No. 
86 to Emerson’s I. C. C. 174. (See Traffic World, September 10, 
p. 463.) The reduced rates, notwithstanding the large volume 
of protest from shippers, railroads, and water lines, became 
effective September 18. 

No action was taken on the proposed reduced sugar rates, 
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carried in supplement No. 54 to Emerson’s I. C. C. No. 156, 
dated to become effective on October 1. No action was neces- 
sary at the time the vote was taken on green coffee, the tariffs, 
as before set forth, being dated to become effective at the 
later day. 

Refusal of the Commission to suspend the rates on coffee 
created an idea that a like refusal would be made as to the 
rates On sugar. For many years rates on sugar, coffee and tea 
were carried in the same tariffs. The idea continues that they 
are or should be considered together. The Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line treated the rates on sugar and coffee in the same 
document as if there were still the same close association in 
tariffs of the two commodities as formerly existed. 


SUGAR RATES PROTESTED 


The Baltimore Association of Commerce has asked the Com- 
mission to suspend supplement No. 54 to Emerson’s I. C. C. 156, 
effective Oct. 1, proposing heavily reduced rates on sugar from 
Gulf ports to Ohio River crossings and beyond in the middle 
west. Its protest is aimed at the rates against which the Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line Co. lodged a complaint in the same 
document in which it asked for the suspension of proposed 
reduced rates on green coffee. (See Traffic World, Sept. 10, 
p. 463.) At the time the Baltimore organization filed its request 
for suspension it was assumed that there would be a line up 
about the proposed rates on sugar similar to that which devel- 
oped in connection with the proposed lower rates on green coffee 
which the Commission refused to suspend. The severity of the 
reductions in sugar rates was indicated in connection with the 
protests filed before the Commission refused to suspend the 
green coffee rates. 

“The proposed rates here protested,’ says the Baltimore 
organization, “illustrate one of the most serious problems 
which confronts the railroads today—competitive rate-cutting 
among themselves—which produces no more aggregate traffic 
but which reduces rate levels and earnings and results in waste- 
ful transportation. The southern lines here, as in other recent 
instances, show a policy which disregards the best interests of 
the public and the rail lines as a whole. The proposed rates 
cannot be justified on the ground of competition of rail lines 
from other producing points. If they are based on the competi- 
tion of any other agencies, such competition equally affects the 
rail routes from the eastern seaboard. If, therefore, the rail 
carriers feel that their rates must be adjusted to a lower level 
because of the reduced relative value of their service, the rates 
from the several competing ports or origins should be revised 
simultaneously in order to preserve proper relationships. It is 
apparent from the proposed independent action of the southern 
lines that the intervention of the Commission is necessary to 
bring about such unity of action.” 

The protesting association suggests that the Commission 
suspend the schedules and consider their propriety in relation 
to the adjustment proposed from the eastern seaboard, which is 
before the Commission in fourth section applications Nos. 14804 
and 14574, assigned for hearing on Sept. 27. In that way it 
suggests the Commission can determine the proper relationships 
and levels to be observed in the adjustments and prevent a 
needless disturbance of relationships and trade. 


Applications Withdrawn 


Eastern railroads, September 23, withdrew their fourth sec- 
tion applications, No. 14804 et al., for relief on sugar and green 
coffee rates, which were regarded as the base on which south- 
ern lines founded their proposed heavy cuts. The Commission, 
therefore, canceled its hearing, set for Washington September 
27, before Examiner Boat. Withdrawal is regarded as prepar- 
ing the way either for peace or reductions by eastern lines 
equal to or greater than those of the southern railroads. 


U. S. BARGE LINE EXTENSION 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge 
line agency, by Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president and 
chairman of the board, by supplemental petition in Ex Parte 
No. 96, has asked the Commission to issue a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for operation of government barge 
service on the Missouri River, and for orders directing partici- 
pation of other common carriers in through routes and joint 
rates. 

The barge line proposes to operate on the Missouri River 
from its confluence with the Mississippi River to Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kan. 

The application pointed out that the corporation operated 
on the upper Mississippi River from the Twin Cities to St. Louis, 
and E. St. Louis; on the lower Mississippi from the latter two 
points to New Orleans; from New Orleans to Mobile, Ala., and 
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thence to Birmingport, Ala., via the Industrial Canal, the Missis- 
sippi Sound, the Mobile River, the Tombigbee River, the War- 
rior River and the Black Warrior River; and on the [Illinois 
River from the Mississippi River to Peoria, Ill., all under cer- 
tificates issued by the Commission under the requirements of 
the Denison barge line expansion act of 1928. The applica- 
tion also points out that the corporation’s Warrior River Ter- 
minal Company operates a switching railroad from Birmingport 
to Ensley, Ala. 

The ports of call for interchange of freight with other car- 
riers on the proposed Missouri operation are Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kan. 

General Ashburn reviewed the legislation passed by Con- 
gress providing for government barge line operations and said 
that as a result of revival of water transportation on the Missis- 
sippi River, such water carriage, which had virtually ceased 
prior to 1900, had been progressively developed and expanded 
until in 1926 more freight was transported on the Mississippi 
than in any other one preceding year in its history and that 
in each succeeding year the 1926 record had been greatly sur- 
passed. He said a comparable development had been accom- 
plished on the waters comprising the Warrior division, and 
that the Illinois River service, though in its infancy, was ex- 
pected to show similar progress. The corporation now has 
sufficient floating equipment available to meet the initial re- 
quirements of the proposed Missouri operation, according to 
the application. 

It is proposed, according to the application, to operate 
through barge routes between Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and all 
ports served by the corporation. General Ashburn said it was 
desired to establish through routes and joint rates in conjunc- 
tion with connecting rail carriers, and their connections from 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and from points on the lines of rail 
carriers beyond these Missouri River ports to Mississippi River 
ports of the corporation, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and ports 
south thereof; also Cairo, Ill., and Mobile, Ala., and also Joliet, 
Ill., and ports west thereof on the Illinois River and to des- 
tinations on lines of rail carriers beyond those ports, and also 
from Mississippi River ports, Cairo, Ill., Mobile, Ala., and Joliet, 
Ill., and ports west thereof on the Illinois River, and from 
points on the rail lines beyond these ports to Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kan., and to points on lines of rail carriers beyond the Mis- 
souri River ports. He said it was desired that the rail carriers 
be required to join with applicant in establishment of the 
through routes and joint rates, the boundaries of which 
were to be determined by application of the formulae pre- 
scribed by the Commission in its decisions in Ex Parte No. 96, 

“In light of the development of water carriage on the Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois Rivers,’ said General Ashburn, “and on 
the Industrial Canal, Mississippi Sound, and the Mobile, Tom- 
bigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior Rivers to the extent of 
creating a profitable transportation facility which, at the same 
time, has been able to afford the general public adequate trans- 
portation service at lesser cost than could other common car- 
riers in the same territory, the applicant feels that in asking 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity for opera- 
tion as hereinbefore outlined, it is merely taking another step 
in seeking to attain the congressional goal of, wherever prac- 
tical, establishing for the public benefit this more economical 
transportation service. The applicant feels that the Missouri 
River, being the largest tributary of the Mississippi River and 
serving a territory so vast as to be considered almost an em- 
pire within itself, constitutes a dormant artery of commerce 
which could be made a most important factor in the national 
transportation system if a barge service were permitted to be 
established thereon. 

“The applicant respectfully urges the Commission to bear 
in mind the fact that applicant requests an order establishing 
joint rail-barge and rail-barge-rail rates in connection with the 
proposed Missouri River service only to the extent found by 
this honorable Commission to be fitting and proper, and to re- 
flect, on the average, the true economies incident to water 
transportation, as indicated in the Ex Parte No. 96 decision, 
as amended, supra. The applicant therefore urges that, in the 
public interest, this Commission require that such additional 
through routes and joint rates in connection with the other 
common carriers named in Appendix A to this application be 
established and require that appropriate rules, regulations, and 
practices be established in connection with the said through 
routes and joint rates.” 


GOVERNMENT IN TRANSPORTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Testimony rebutting some of the statements made by Ma- 
jor General Ashburn, president of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the government barge line agency, was given by 
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Bruce Dwinell, general attorney of the Rock Island, after the 
general’s examination before the special House committee in- 
vestigating government competition with private enterprise had 
been concluded. 

Mr. Dwinell disagreed with the general’s view that the rail 
rates along the waterways had been unduly depressed as the 
result of the railroads driving the water lines off the rivers, 
pointing out that the rates were lower along the rivers be- 
cause, among other things, construction and operating costs 
were lower than in other sections of the country. 

As to the result of operations of the river terminal at 
Peoria, Ill., referred to by General Ashburn, Mr. Dwinell said 
the net loss for the first year of operation of the terminal was 
$36,000. When the Illinois waterway was opened to Chicago, 
he said the Peoria terminal would become a way station on the 
barge line and lose much of its traffic. 

Referring to the general’s statement that the surcharge on 
travel in Pullman cars was a subsidy to the railroads, Mr. 
Dwinell pointed out that the surcharge was a charge imposed 
for services and paid by the user of the services. 

Railroads, said Mr. Dwinell, did not oppose waterway trans- 
portation where it was inherently cheaper than rail transpor- 
tation. They denied, said he, that transportation on such rivers 
as the Warrior, Missouri, Ohio and upper Mississippi was in- 
herently cheaper than rail transportation. Water transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes, the ocean and the Monongahela River 
was held to be inherently cheaper than rail transportation, said 
he. He made the point that where transportation was afforded 
on natural waterways on which substantial expenditures were 
not required to make them navigable there was opportunity 
for cheaper transportation but that this was not true where it 
was necessary to canalize rivers. He asserted the railroads 
did not oppose the competing agencies of transportation that 
paid their own way, but that all the present competing agen- 
cies except the pipe lines were subsidized. The government 
. should retire from the barge line business, said he, because it 
was a surplus transportation agency. As a general proposition, 
he denied that the barge line was a benefit to the railroads as 
had been contended by General Ashburn. 


Mr. Dwinell said that if the railroads were put on a com- 
parable basis with the government barge line with respect to 
having no interest to meet on investment, to having a free 
roadbed and no taxes, they could reduce their freight rates 
approximately 40 per cent. He pointed out, however, that this 
did not mean that the transportation bill would be reduced, as 
it would have to be met just as the total cost of the barge line 
operations was being met though not by the shippers using it. 

To improve the upper Mississippi would cost in excess of 
$100,000,000, said he. It would take less than that amount of 
money, he continued, to build a first-class double-track railroad 
between St. Louis and Minneapolis, and if such a railroad were 
maintained tax-free and interest-free, traffic could be trans- 
ported at less than the barge rates and for twelve months out 
of the year as compared with barge service only part of the 
year. 

This did not mean that the transportation bill would be 
reduced one cent, he continued, as a part of it would be simply 
shifted to the taxpayer. Paying taxes did not reduce transpor- 
tation costs, he said. 


The study made by the railroads, said he, convinced them 
that half of the cost of transportation by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was paid by the shipper and half of it by the tax- 
payer. He said the total transportation cost by the government 
barge line far exceeded the railroad freight rate. 


Mr. Dwinell called the attention of the committee to an 
Associated Press interview with General Ashburn published in 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch of September 7 setting forth an 
outline of what it said the general proposed to say before the 
committee. It was stated in the article that General Ashburn 
estimated that the interior waterways program was 75 per cent 
complete and that in its part of the program the government 
had invested a billion and a half dollars in harbors, sea coast, 
gulf development and flood control. Upon completion, he said, 
“our streams will carry 100 times as much as at present, costs 
will be reduced, and savings multiplied many times.” 

Mr. Dwinell said that the general in February, 1931, in a 
speech at New York City stated that the government had in- 
vested almost a billion and a half dollars in similar work and 
at that time he stated the projects were seven-eighths complete. 
In other words, he said, in February, 1931, the general stated 
that an expenditure of $214,000,000 would complete the work. 
He said there had been spent since at least $75,000,000 and the 
goal was twice as far away as when the general spoke in Feb- 
ruary. Looking at it another way, he continued, the general 
had said in effect that $500,000,000 additional would be neces- 
sary. He said the general, in a year and a half, had raised his 
estimate almost $400,000,000. 

In 1928, said Mr. Dwinell, the Mississippi system carried 
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79,000,000 tons of traffic. If traffic increased 100 times on com. 
pletion of the waterways, he said, as the general predicted, it 
would mean that the Mississippi system would carry a traffic 
of 7,900,000,000 tons annually. He pointed out that in 1929, the 
banner year for the railroads, they carried two billion, four 
hundred and fifty-one million tons of freight, so that the gep. 
eral predicted a water movement on the Mississippi system 
several times as great as the movement on the railroads of 
the United States in the banner year. He said if the genera] 
were correct, it would mean that either traffic in the United 
States must increase enormously or that there would be abgo. 
lutely no traffic left for the railroads paralleling the Mississippj 
River streams. He said if the general’s prediction were not 
true, there would be created a vast surplus of transportation 
facilities. 

Robert W. Malone, appearing for the Florida East Coast 
Railway and the Florida East Coast Car Ferry Co., attacked 
the award of an ocean mail contract under the Jones-White 
merchant marine act to the Seatrain Lines, contending that 
this was a form of government competition with private enter. 
prise. He referred to the plans of the Seatrain company to 
operate its vessels carrying freight cars between New York 
and Havana and Havana New Orleans. Mr. Malone has appeared 
before various congressional committees in opposition to the goy- 
ernment aiding the Seatrain company under the merchant 
marine act. 

Charles N. Wheeler, assistant to the president of the Illinois 
Terminal Co., appeared before the committee Sept 19 and, after 
outlining the situation with respect to proposed repeal of the 
recapture provisions of section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act, and the relief that would be accorded railroads subject to 
recapture if the law were repealed, urged the committee to 
point out the effects “of this burdensome enforcement of this 
provision.” He thought also it would be helpful if the commit- 
tee would call attention ‘to the stranglehold that the govern- 
ment regulatory bodies seem to have on certain industries that 
could operate for the benefit of the people without control at 
this particular time.” 


Mr. Wheeler referred to the fact that the Commission had 
recently found that the Illinois Terminal had recapturable ex- 
cess income for the period March 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1924, of 
$675,449.98, and that it had on deposit with the Commission as 
collateral security for payment of the excess $1,800,000 par value 
of securities. He said if the railroad were relieved of this claim 
and recovered its securities it could go forward with important 
improvement work at St. Louis. He did not criticize the Com- 
mission for its administration of the law, his appeal going to 
the need, as he saw it, for repeal. 


The protests against the government engaging in the trans- 
portation business that have been made to the Shannon com- 
mittee were supported in a presentation to the committee Sept. 
20 of the “manufacturers’ case against government competition 
with private industry,” by a national committee on government 
competition with private industry organized under the auspices 
of the National Association of Manufacturers for the purpose of 
presenting the nature, extent, methods and effect of the com- 
petition through federal agencies on manufacturers of the 
United States. The committee is headed by B. L. Winchell, 
chairman of Remington Rand, Inc., James A. Emery, counsel, 
outlined the manufacturers’ case. 


Included in the membership of the manufacturers’ commit- 
tee are Dr. C. S. Duncan and B. E. Dwinell, representing the 
Association of Railway Executives; C. L. Bardo, president, New 
York Shipbuilding Co.; and H. G. Smith, president, National 
Council of American Shipbuilders. 

“We believe no committee of Congress has faced a more 
important inquiry under more critical circumstances,” said the 
committee’s brief. “During the three months since your ap- 
pointment, you have sat in various sections of the country, 
heard substantially 250 witnesses, developed a record of approx- 
imately 3,000 pages, presenting a revealing panorama of diverse 
competition through federal agencies with more than 200 forms 
of private production, merchandising, transportation, communi- 
cation and service.” 

The committee declared that it was firmly convinced that 
Congress now stood at the parting of the ways, for, “either it 
will limit and return these government activities to their appro- 
priate place, or we shall inevitably establish within our govern- 
ment the functions and objectives of a _ socialistic common- 
wealth.” 

In pointing out the various kinds of government competition 
to which the attention of the Shannon committee had been 
directed, the manufacturers’ committee referred specifically to 
transportation, “covering operation of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation.” It said this activity had been factually covered by 
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the record and made the special subject of reference and 
argument. 

“The Inland Waterways Corporation,” said the brief at 
another point, “represents a vast warehousing system, organized 
under a distinct pledge to pass into private operation within a 
five-year period, and steadily enlarging its capacity to compete 
unfairly with heavily taxed, privately owned transportation.” 

The brief set forth the following fundamental objections to 
the present forms of government competition with private manu- 
facture from the viewpoint of public interest and the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the committee: 


The present objectionable forms of competition are not only in 
being, but, under statutory stimulation, threaten continuing expansion. 
To this we vigorously object, not merely because of its effect upon 
the progress of private manufacture but to the public interest, because: 

1. Our federal government was conceived and fashioned to per- 
form political and not economic functions. Neither originally nor 
traditionally, by nature or organization, is it fitted to engage in 
the conduct of manufacture or commerce save to maintain within its 
military establishments a nucleus for the production of war materials 
not commercially obtainable, for progressive study and experiment 
within the military art and suitable provision for the maintenance of 
its armed fleet. 

2. It seems fundamental that those who support government by 
taxation should have a fair opportunity to supply its wants on reason- 
able terms. The agencies of a free government were neither conceived 
nor established to compete with its citizens. Finally, every substitute 
of public for private enterprise diminishes the sources of governmental 
revenue and tends of necessity to increase the rate of taxation. 

3. Any public agency competing with the private citizen save 
upon equal terms of actual cost is unfair to the private competitor, 
unjust to the general taxpayer and unworthy of the government. 
Departmental ‘‘estimates,’’ competing with responsible private bids, 
are not predicated upon those recognized elements comprehended 
within any standard system of accounting. The government meets 
no risk of enterprise. It carries no insurance. Capital losses are met 
by capital appropriations; under-estimates by deficiency appropria- 
tions. No taxes are paid. Interest charges are ignored and only 
in exceptional instances is depreciation, amortization or obsolescence 
recognized. Without such equivalent elements ‘‘estimates’’ opposed to 
responsible bids represent an unfair method of competition. The 
actual burden of the taxpayer is made a handicap in competing with 
the public servant which he supports. 

4. To whatever extent private bids are rejected in competition 
with ‘‘estimates’’ actually ultimating in costs in excess of such bid, 
irremediable injury is done the rejected bidder and the cost of gov- 
ernment operation indefensibly increased. 

5. Our national system of military defense rests upon a compara- 
tively small army and navy, with official reliance upon our capacity 
to transform private industry into a necessary agency of defense. To 
the extent that private industry is not prepared by productive oppor- 
tunity to equip itself to meet this high responsibility, its capacity to 
meet its obligation is proportionately lessened. On the other hand, to 
the extent that our military establishments are led into the perform- 
ance of commercial functions for other departments, they are diverted 
from and rendered iess capable of discharging their primary obliga- 
tion. 

6. The present tendency to enlarge the official discretion of execu- 
tive departments, bureaus and independent establishments to requisi- 
tion the performance of production and services and advance capital 
therefor from one bureau or department to another will inevitably 
stimulate a larger competition between federal agencies and the private 
citizen, at continually increasing cost. It is in effect a progressive step 
toward socializing industry at the expense of individual initiative and 
private enterprise which this government was conceived to promote, 
protect and perpetuate. 

Recommendations 

In the light of the facts and conditions here presented and the 
record of testimony before this committee, the ‘“‘manufacturers’ com- 
mittee on government competition with private industry”’ invites the 
attention of your honorable committee to the following conclusions 
and recommendations with respect to the policy which, in its opinion, 
ought to control federal agencies engaged in industrial operations. 

1. The government ought not to engage either directly or through 
subsidies in the manufacture, production or purchase of commodities 
or services for sale or re-sale in competition with private enterprise. 

2. It ought to procure commodities and services for all its uses 
from the commercial and industrial world. 

3. The navy yards are established to maintain the armed fleets 
of the United States and are justified only while fulfilling that func- 
tion. 

The federal arsenals are equipped to produce war materials not 
generally produced commercially. They should not be employed to 
produce commercial or military articles manufactured by or ob- 
tainable in quantity from private industry. 

1. Government departments, while continuing to engage in any 
act of production or service, should be required to establish and main- 
tain a standard system of accounting containing these elements or- 
dinarily recognized in all similar conditions of private operation. 

5. Other things equal, the government should give preference in 
purchasing of commodities and services to domestic producers. 


In addition to the members already named, the other mem- 
bers of the manufacturers’ committee are as follows: R. R. 
Bliss, Envelope Manufacturers’ Association of America, Robert 
C. Boggess, Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales Corporation, repre- 
senting National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association; Charles 
J. Brand, executive secretary, National Fertilizer Association; 
C. S. Comeaux, secretary, Sporting Arms and Ammunition In- 
stitute; M. J. Julian, manager, Better Vision Institute; A. E. 
McClintock, commissioner, National Founders’ Association; J. S. 
McDaniel, secretary, Cordage Institute; Benjamin Nields, Na- 
tional Malleable and Steel Castings Co.; and E. L. Wormser, 
secretary, Lead Industries Association. 

J. E. Barnes, representing private ocean shipping interests, 
appeared before the committee Sept. 21 in opposition to govern- 
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ment transport competition with privately owned and operated 
ships. He said a claim of the War Department that the gov- 
ernment’s transport lines effected annual savings of $72,000,000 
by transporting materials for the government omitted considera- 
tion of operating costs as well as loss of time in transfer of 
men and material. He said, for example, that the army would 
send troops from Fort Benning, Ga., to New York, N. Y., for 
movement by vessel to San Francisco. He also attacked gov- 
ernment transport competition with private lines and pointed to 
the fact that there were several hundred idle privately owned 
ships, while the government ships were talking business that 
would be handled otherwise by the privately owned ships. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Expenditures totaling $979,592,000 were made by state high- 
way departments in 1931 for state highway purposes, according 
to data collected from state authorities by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture. This was approxi- 
mately the same amount as was expended in 1930. The total 
was made up of $730,955,000 for construction and right of way, 
$160,980,000 for maintenance, $21,482,000 for equipment and 
machinery, $61,862,000 for interest on bonds and notes and 
$4,313,000 for miscellaneous expenses. 

The total state highway income in the year amounted to 
$1,092,637,000 composed of $696,167,000 from state revenue 
sources, $265,856,000 contributions from federal and local 
sources, and $130,614,000 from the sale of bonds and notes, 
according to the bureau’s compilation. Of the $696,167,000 de- 
rived from state sources, 55,372,000 came from direct property 
taxes and from appropriations and miscellaneous sources based 
principally on property taxation, and $640,795,000 or 92 per 
cent was derived from taxation of motor vehicles, gasoline and 
bridge tolls, according to the bureau. 


MOTOR TRUCK SURVEY 


Copies of “Motor Truck Freight Transportation,” the pamph- 
let containing the results of the survey made by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce of truck transportation, may be obtained from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or branch offices 
of the Department of Commerce for 10 cents each. (See Traffic 
World, Septembr 10, p. 471.) 


ABANDONMENT OF TRAIN 


The Texas and New Orleans Railroad (Southern Pacific 
Lines) has won its fight to discontinue its passenger train 
operating from Lafayette to New Iberia, La. While the at- 
torneys were in federal court for argument on temporary 
injunction, the three-judge tribunal received a letter from Chair- 
man Francis Williams, Louisiana Public Service Commission, 
stating that it would no longer insist on the railroad main- 
taining the train on the run. The court dismissed the pro- 
ceedings. 


NEW YORK STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


In the Curlett tariff, his I. C. C. No. A-385, effective October 
17, the New York metropolitan area carriers say they have 
made arrangements in the New York and New Jersey districts 
constituting that area, under which, at the request of the ship- 
per or consignee, outbound freight will be collected from the 
shipper and inbound freight will be delivered to the consignee, 
subject to rates, rules and regulations named in the tariff. (See 
Traffic World, September 17.) Whenever, says the tariff, col- 
lection or delivery service is performed under it, the truckman 
will act as agent of the carrier. Further it says the service 
is separate and distinct from the rail transportation and the 
cartage rates named, in all cases, will be in addition to the rail 
transportation charges. 

The collection service is defined as the acceptance by the 
carriers of freight entitled to drayage under this tariff, and 
the drayage thereof to the carrier’s freight station. Delivery 
service of freight entitled to drayage under this tariff is defined 
to be the drayage thereof from the carrier’s freight station. 

Under the caption “Free Time and Detention Charges for 
Delay to Trucks,” the tariff says that when a truck reports at 
the collection or delivery point the shipper or consignee, as 
the case may be, must provide space for the truck, and one 
hour from the time the truck reports at the collection or de- 
livery point will be considered free time without charge, except 
where loads exceed 15,000 pounds a truck, an additional free 
period of 15 minutes for each 5,000 pounds or fraction thereof, 
in excess of 15,000 pounds a truck, will be allowed. A truck 
detained by a shipper or consignee beyond the free time pro- 
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vided will be subject to a detention charge of 75 cents for 
each quarter of an hour or fraction thereof. 

Nothing in the tariff, it says, obligates the carrier to per- 
form either collection or delivery service in less than truck load 
lots on freight charged at carload rates, except when collec- 
tion service on any one shipment charged at carload rate or cn 
any shipment of 30,000 pounds or more, when there is no Car- 
load rate, involves trucking from more than one point or when 
delivery service on any one consignment involves trucking to 
more than one point, the service will be performed at the rates 
named in the items showing the rates, subject to minima 
designated. 

The tariff says shippers must notify the carrier when they 
desire collection service in ample time to enable the carrier to 
perform the service in accordance with the closing hours of 
places of business and railroad freight stations; also that the 
entire shipment must be available in one working day con- 
signed to one consignee at one destination, and, with excep- 
tions, must be available at one point. Freight, the tariff says, 
will not be accepted unless available at one point on a sidewalk 
or street or at a street level or at a truck platform of the ship- 
per, and in the latter case, only when the platform is accessible 
to the truckman’s vehicle. The shipper must furnish the labor 
necessary to assist in the prompt loading of vehicles. The 
“C, & D. Service” will not be performed where streets are in- 
accessible, unimproved or impassable for carriers’ trucks. 

The tariff, in regulations governing delivery service, says 
that freight for delivery service should be consigned in the bill 
of lading or shipping order for “C. & D. Service” and that when 
so consigned, the bill of lading must contain the address at 
which delivery is to be made. The consignee is also to furnish 
labor to assist in prompt unloading. Delivery will be made 
only in the usual business hours and freight not accepted when 
tendered by the truckman will be sent immediately to storage 
at expense and risk of consignee or owner. 

The charges on carload freight provide for a charge of 6 
cents a hundred on 36,000 pounds and over; 7 cents on 30,000 
to 35,999 pounds; 10 cents on 24,000 to 29,999 pounds; 14 cents 
on 20,000 to 23,999 pounds; 16 cents on 18,000 to 19,999 pounds; 
18 cents on 14,000 to 17,999 pounds, and 20 cents on 10,000 to 
13,999 pounds. 

Exceptions to those charges are made on such things as 
newsprint paper in rolls, automobiles, flour, paper on _ skids, 
empty van bodies, pieces or packages, other than newsprint in 
rolls, weighing more than 1,500 pounds, and silk. For instance, 
the charge on newsprint in rolls and flour is 1 cent a hundred 
pounds lower than the charges mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph; automobiles, 25 cents a hundred, minimum $10 each; 
and silk, 15 cents a hundred pounds, with an additional charge 
of 10 cents for each $100 of valuation. 

The lowest charge on less-than-carload freight is 10 cents 
a hundred on freight rated first class and lower in official classi- 
fication, minimum charge one dollar; and the highest is 40 
cents a hundred on commodities rated higher than double first 
class, minimum charge $3. There are also exceptions in the 
less-than-carload charges ranging from 12 to 25 cents a hun- 
dred and minimum charges of $1 and $2. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 


In your September 17 issue you invite attention to the in- 
crease in carloadings during recent weeks, indicative of a 
change for the better in so far as business is concerned. The 
writer is inclined to agree with you and is, indeed, very opti- 
mistic as regards the turn in business for the better. In view 
of this accepted change, I am of the opinion that the govern- 
ment should keep hands off, in so far as truck regulation is 
concerned, until conditions become normal. 

Any legislation enacted during stress would, in all prob- 
ability, prove to be inequitable and disadvantageous during 
normal times. It would be a pity now to saddle the motor truck 
industry with regulation which might prove disadvantageous 
to the consuming public in normal times. I am firmly convinced 
that the railroads, under normal business conditions, will come 
through with flying colors and that there will not be so much 
agitation on their part for motor truck regulation. 

The writer is not at all opposed to motor truck regula- 
tion, but I believe such regulation should be instituted during 
a period of normalcy. Unquestionably, if any regulation is in- 
stituted now, it will serve only to increase the cost of motor 
truck operation, which would be to the detriment of the con- 
suming public. I am rather inclined to believe that railroads 
could reduce rates when conditions become normal again and 
still make money. The public, after all, is to be considered, 
and, certainly, when forcing trucks to higher rates the ultimate 
consumer pays the bill. Would it not be better, then, to see 
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whether the railroads make money under normal conditions at 
reduced rates rather than to arbitrarily increase truck rates 
during this depression? 

Traffic men generally are agreed that the railroads are 
entitled to a fair profit, even as any other business, but why 
hamstring a new and progressive method of transportation be- 
fore we really know whether the railroads under normal con. 
ditions are unable to make legitimate profits? 

In urging a hands-off policy in so far as truck regulation js 
concerned until business conditions become normal, I do not 
wish to appear as taking sides; my mind is open on the entire 
subject, except on one thing, and that is that I believe the public 
is entitled to the lowest possible transportation cost, regardless 
of who does the transporting. 

Traffic Department, Louis K. Liggett Co., 
Thos. R. Freebody, Manager. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1932. 


SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 

Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States 
carried 53,759 passengers in July, 1932, according to reports 
from the 31 companies operating, according to the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. 

Miles flown by these scheduled air lines in the month were 
4,266,282, express carried totaled 87,591 pounds and passenger 
miles flown were 14,774,709. A passenger mile is the equivalent 
of one passenger flown one mile. 

Comparisons with the previous month are shown in the 
following: 


June, 1932 July, 1932 
Number of reporting companies................ 29 31 
Number of operating companies............... 30 31 
ee eS eee ee err rr 46,325 53,759 
SURPTOCES CALTTION (HOUMA)... 66:5 66.0.0:8 0000 065.050.00% 76,739 87,591 
Re er ener 3,966,873 4,266,282 
PREOONECT THOR TOW ee 6vsicccawaviess scasawen 12,494,887 14,774,709 


EXAMINATION OF AIR PILOTS 


Medical examiners of the aeronautics branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce had conducted 164,967 physical exam- 
inations of applicants for student permits and licensed pilots 
at the beginning of September, according to the Department 
of Commerce. A check of the records showed that the number 
examined each year since this work was begun was as follows: 
1927, 4,325; 1928, 20,172; 1929, 38,982; 1930, 38,301; 1931, 38,774; 
1932 (through August), 24,413. The number of designated med- 
ical examiners now is 816. They are located at 471 places and 
conduct the examination on a fee basis, not being paid by the 
federal government. The applicants for permits or licenses 
pay the fees. 


OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirty-third regular meeting of the Ohio Valley Ship- 
pers’ Advisory board to be held at Louisville “Greater Trans- 
portation Week,” October 18, will be opened by J. G. Young, 
general chairman, who will preside. The address of welcome 
will be made by E. L. German, president, Bourbon Stock Yards, 
Louisville. Reports of the commodity committee chairmen, esti- 
mating carloadings in the territory for the last quarter of the 
year, and of the railroad representatives will follow. W. J. 
McGarry, manager, car service division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., will give a resume of national trans- 
portation conditions. 

At a noon luncheon arranged by the Transportation Club 
of Louisville, W. R. Cole, president of the L. & N., will speak 
on “The Outlook for the Railroads.” 

A meeting of the executive committee of the board will be 
held the afternoon of October 17. 





GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 

The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board will hold its 
thirty-fourth regular meeting at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 28, at which time representatives from the 2,000 
members of the organization from Michigan, northern Indiana, 
northern Ohio, northwestern Pennsylvania, and western New 
York will discuss economic and transportation questions of con- 
cern to the railroads and industry. 


Reports based on replies to questionnaires addressed to in- 
dustries in the territory will be given, summarizing present 
business conditions and the outlook for the next three months, 
with a forecast of railroad carloadings covering all of the major 
commodities originating in the district. 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
will be the speaker at the noon day luncheon. H. M. O’Neil, 
president of the Motor Express Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
will deliver an address on motor transportation. Henry Shearer, 
vice-president, Michigan Central, and chairman of the railroad 
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contact committee, will give a report on the disposition of sub- 
jects referred to that committee by the shippers on matters of 
railroad policy. 

Among the more important commodity reports will be those 
having to do with iron and steel, coal and ore, agriculture and 


automobiles. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Practices of the federal barge lines on the Mississippi and 
the Warrior rivers, store-door pickup and delivery in New York, 
competitive rates and practices of the railroads, and other sub- 
jects, are docketed for discussion at the thirtieth regular meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board to be held 
at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., September 29. Commodity 
committee representatives will estimate carloadings in the terri- 
tory for the last quarter of the year, railroad representatives 
will report on condition of equipment, and there will be com- 
mittee reports on other subjects such as claim prevention and 
freight containrs and L. C. L. service. 

D. N. Calkins, president of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, will give the address of welcome and general transpor- 
tation conditions will be reviewed by W. C. Kendall, car service 
division, American Railway Association, Washington, D. C., while 
conditions local to the board will be covered by District Man- 
ager A. P. Stevens. 

At a luncheon, C. S. Duncan, economist, Association of Rail- 
way Executives, will speak on “Rail and Road Transport; At 
Home and Abroad.” 

Meetings of the executive committee, the railroad contact 
committee, the claim prevention committee, and the special com- 
mittee on freight containers and L. C. L. service will be held 
at the Seneca September 28. 


PACIFIC COAST BOARD 


While commodity committee reports, covering anticipated 
movement of traffic in the territory of the Pacific Coast Trans- 
portation Advisory Board for the last quarter of this year, 
show decreases, as compared with the movement in the same 
period a year ago, due to the long decline in business that has 
intervened, they are generally of an optimistic nature and 
express the view that business is on the upturn. Continued 
increase in the volume of shipments handled over the highways 
was referred to in many of the reports. A summary of the 


reports follows: 


Gravel, rock and sand: Decrease of 9 per cent in the last quarter 
of the year, as compared with the same period a year ago 18,833 cars 
will be required. 

Hay: Prices improving, “Not only_ the 
trucks are increasing their boat lines 
are getting a larger share.”’ 

Iron and steel: 14 per cent decline in shipments, this quarter 
against that of a year ago, indicated; better feeling as to prospects 
for immediate future. 

Livestock and raw wool: 10 to 15 per cent fewer cars will be re- 
quired than were used a year ago. 

Lumber and forest products: Expect shipments of ‘‘group B” to 
be about 85 per cent as large aS a year ago, when 1,950 cars were 
loaded. ‘‘Group A” shipments expected to be as large or larger than 
a year ago, when 1,474 cars were shipped. Increased demand for 
“group C’’ shipments anticipated. 

Manufacturers, general: On the whole, a surprising degree of op- 
timism. 

Packing house products: About 1,200 cars will be required, slightly 
under requirements in the last quarter of 1931. 

Paper: A decrease of 10 per cent predicted; believe industry on 
the upturn. 

Petroleum industry: Car requirements will about equal those of 
the last quarter last year. 

Rice: 1,200 cars will be loaded the last quarter of this year, com- 
pared to 900 loaded in the same period last year; an increase of 33 
per cent. 

Sugar and sugar beets: 4 per cent increase in cars for sugar 
Shipments expected, and 45 per cent increase in sugar beet require- 
ments, 

Vegetables and melons: Carloadings will be about 25 per cent 
under those of last year, or about 19,000 cars. 

Warehouse and cold storage: Demand for storage 
some cases, but mostly about the same as last year. 





favorable outlook. 
but this year the 
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Wholesalers and jobbers: Sales improvement reported in nearly 
all lines. 

Automotive industry: 21 per cent decline anticipated; indications 
favor general improvement. 

Brick and clay products: 13 per cent decrease in rail shipments 


expected. 
Canned foods: Shipments expected to be 10 per cent above the 
movement in the last quarter of 1931. 
Cement: 4,200 cars will be required, or a decline of 25 per cent. 
Chemicals and explosives: Outlook continues to improve; expect 
a1 per cent increase in car requirements. 
Citrus fruits: Orange movement expected to require 15,580 cars, 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent. 
_ Cotton and cottonseed products: About 300,000 bales 
this year as against 200,000 last year. 
Dried fruit: Expect to load 8,500 cars, an increase of 15 per cent. 
Grain, flour, and mill products: About 7,000 cars will be required, 
about the same as a year ago. 


In a letter addressed to the membership by C. C. Hine, 


expected 
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general chairman of the board, reasons justifying continuance 
of the board work are outlined. There have been suggestions 
that, due to the surplus in rail equipment there is no further 
need of the board work, it is pointed out in the letter. “I wish 
emphatically to state that the facts dispute such suggestions,” 
says Mr. Hine. 

As the result, in part, of board activities in the period 
following their inception, he says, the railroads were saved 
the need to purchase some 250,000 freight cars, at a cost of 
some $625,000,000. Had those purchases been made, shippers 
would have had to pay for them in increased rates. “It is, 
therefore, thoroughly obvious that shipper, railroad, and every 
other party to this plan has been well paid for the time and 
effort.”” He continued as follows: 


many achieve- 


With the above explanation of one among the 
Now, when 


ments, the effectiveness of the plan cannot be disputed. 
agriculture, industrial, and railroad operations are at the lowest 
financial ebb in history; now, when every phase of industry is re- 
ducing its operating costs to the lowest minimum, the job that the 
board plan has before it is just as vital, if not more so, than from 
1923 to 1930. Why? Railroads, like industry, must temporarily re- 
tire (store) its idle units of machinery. They must establish repair, 
renewal, and other operating programs on the lowest possible basis 
commensurate with safety to the shipping public. They are forced 
to store surplus equipment, due to lack of track space, at locations 
in many instances far removed from centers of production. To mini- 
mize the cost of moving these cars to storage points and reallocating 
them as conditions require, crosshauling should be reduced to the 


lowest minimum. é ; 
There is but one way that these and other potential economies 


may obtain to the fullest extent; that is, by applying the same plan 
of cooperation that so thoroughly justified itself when business was 
increasing. The very fact that the plan has justified itself is doubt- 
less one of the most potent reasons why its efficiency should be 


sustained. 
NEW ENGLAND BOARD 


Business as good as last year, or better, was forecast by 
18 of the 43 commodity committees submitting reports to the 
eighteenth regular meeting of the New England Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, at Providence, R. I., September sixteenth. 

Committees expecting business to equal that of the fourth 
quarter of 1931 were those representing boots and shoes, con- 
fectionery, cordage, explosives, grains, hay, packing house prod- 
ucts, scrap metals, wire goods, and raw wool. The committees 
that expect increases over last year and the percentage by 
which they expect to exceed last year’s business are: Chemicals, 
5 per cent; coal and coke, 5 per cent, cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts, 5 per cent; furniture, 15 per cent; miscellaneous manufac- 
tures, 5-10 per cent; sugar, 15 per cent, and woolen goods, 10 
per cent. 

The forecast for the 34 commodities for the last quarter of 
this year shows an expected decrease of 4.99 per cent in car- 
loading under the same period of 1931. This is the first forecast 
submitted in over a year which has shown the expected decline 
to be less than 5 per cent. For the third quarter these same 
committees forecast a decline of 10.6 per cent. The present 
forecast indicates an increase over the decline previously re- 
ported and the general tone of the meeting was that of 
optimisim. 

One of the reports submitted that occasioned more than nor- 
mal interest was by W. H. Day, manager of the transportation 
department, Boston Chamber of Commerce, who submitted a 
paper on the loss of traffic to New England lines and outlined 
some of the reasons for this loss. The substitution of fuel oil 
for coal was shown to have materially affected rail traffic. In 
dealing with trucking competition, Mr. Day presented examples 
of the movement of perishables from points in North Carolina 
into the Boston metropolitan area. He also pointed out move- 
ments of raw wool, which formerly moved all rail from points 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma, now going by 
truck to Pacific and Gulf ports and from there by water to the 
north Atlantic ports, whence it was trucked to the mills. 

A. P, Lane, traffic manager of the Great Northern Paper 
Company, and chairman of the freight claims prevention com- 
mittee of the board, gave facts regarding a decrease in claim 
payments by railroads in the last 18 months, due, he said, to 
cooperative prevention methods adopted by shippers and rail- 
roads. He stressed particularly the necessity for further study 
to eliminate damage due to rough handling of commodities by 
railroads. 








SOUTHWESTERN TRAFFIC MANUAL 


The Southwestern Traffic Manual, a neatly bound, pocket- 
size book of nearly five hundred pages, has been issued by 
the traffic department of the St. Louis Southwestern. Distance 
tables, rates, classification information, listings of transpor- 
tation officials, and much other information is presented in a 
highly condensed form. 
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“This traffic manual places in the hands of traffic men, in- 
dustrial or carrier, a compendium of information gathered from 
a large number of original sources and abstracted to apply to 
southwestern traffic,” says a “foreword,” signed by J. R. Turney, 
traffic vice president of the Cotton Belt. A table of distances 
and a “simplified” Western Classification included are said to 
be “pioneer attempts to fill an urgent need.” 

Other chapter headings include: Emergency charges—ex 
parte 103; class rate scales; Interstate Commerce Commission; 
regional advisory boards; carrier traffic associations; American 
Railway Association; roster of traffic executives, class I rail- 
roads; roster traffic clubs, etc. 


Freight Traffic Officers 





HE American Association of Freight Traffic Officers, one of 
the four transportation organizations to meet in Louisville 
the week of October 17, complete its twenty-seventh year of 
life with well over a 
thousand members, 
representing all the 
principal rail and 
steamship lines of 
the country. 
Primarily a social 
organization, giving 
its members an op- 
portunity for wide 
contact with others 
in the same field 
and bringing them 
together annually on 
a basis of good fel- 
lowship and friendly 
feeling, the associa- 
tion has grown 
steadily since its in- 
ception in 1905. The 
organization meeting 
was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Novem- 
ber 21, 1905, at the 
time of a meeting 
there of the South- 
eastern Freight As- 
sociation and_ the 
Southeastern Missis- 
sippi Valley Associa- 
tion. 

At the organiza- E. 
tion meeting, officers 
were elected and a 
constitution adopted. The name chosen for the new organization 
was the American Association of General Freight Agents. The 
original constitution provided that the object of the association 
should be “to promote good fellowship among its members, and 
to afford means for the discussion of general topics of interest to 
the railroad world.” It limited the membership to freight traffic 
officers of the rank of assistant general freight agent, or higher, 
actively connected with any regularly chartered steam railroad 
or coastwise steamship line in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 


At its inception, owing to the circumstances of the organiza- 
tion meeting, it was made up of freight traffic officers connected 
with lines serving the territory south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, but the intention of the organizers was to make it a 
national association. The accomplishments of the New York 
meeting were regarded as temporary. Permanent organization 
was effected at the first annual meeting, held in Washington, 
D. C., April 5, 1906. At that time, the present name of the 
association was adopted. 


The constitution now provides for both senior and junior 
memberships. Any freight traffic officer of a chartered steam or 
electric railway that is a part of the general transportation 
system of the country, or of a lake, river, or coastwise steamship 
line, who is under fifty years old, is eligible for active senior 
membership, if he is of the rank of soliciting freight agent or 
higher. Freight traffic representatives, traveling agents, com- 
mercial agents, managers of fast freight lines, and chairmen 





A. deFuniak, president, American 
Association of Freight Traffic Officers 
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and secretaries of freight traffic associations or regular com. 
mittees are also eligible. 

Junior membership is limited to freight traffic officers of 
the same rank who have not reached the age of thirty-five years. 
There is, in addition, an “emeritus” membership open to ap- 
plicants fifty years old and older. 

The maintenance of a death benefit fund accounts for the 
membership classification. Under it, the association pays two 
thousand dollars on the death of a member. Emeritus members 
are not eligible to office in the association and do not participate 
in the death benefit fund. The fund was established at the first 
annual meeting in Washington. At that time it was based on 
payment of a thousand dollars, but that was increased to two 
thousand in 1916. 

There are now 957 senior members in good standing, and 
74 junior members. The officers are: President, E. A. deFuniak, 
freight traffic manager, L. & N.; first vice-president, Stuart A. 
Allen, assistant to general freight traffic manager, B. & 0O,; 
second vice-president, C. McD. Davis, vice-president, Atlantic 
Coast Line; third vice-president, E. P. Vernia, vice-president, 
C. I. & L.; fourth vice-president, George T. Atkins, vice-president, 
M. K. & T. Lines; secretary-treasurer, W. R. Curtis, freight 
traffic representative, M. & O. 

D. M. Goodwin, general freight agent, L. & N., was the first 
president of the association. The following have served in that 
capacity in the intervening years, titles shown being those held 
at the time they were in office: Robert C. Wright, general 
freight agent, Pennsylvania; John F’. Auch, freight traffic man- 
ager, P. & R.; W. B. Groseclose, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, M. K. & T.; Brent Arnold, general freight agent, L. & N.; 
George A. Blair, assistant freight traffic manager, Milwaukee; 
Fred Zimmerman, vice-president, C. I. & L.; F. B. Houghton, 
freight traffic manager, Santa Fe; Archibald Fries, vice-presi- 
dent, B. & O.; Charles Barham, vice-president, N. C. & St. L.; 
E. R. Oliver, vice-president, Southern Railway. 


FRISCO RECEIVERSHIP SUIT 


Five stockholders of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company filed a petition for a receiver in the United States 
District Court at St. Louis, September 19. Charges of misman- 
agement made in the petition brought forth a denial from W. 
Frank Carter, attorney, one of the directors. 

The plaintiffs were Martin C., Ira M., Perry and Herman 
C. Ansorge, of New York City, executors of the estate of Mark 
P. Ansorge, Owner of seventy-five shares of 6 per cent, non- 
cumulative preferred stock, and Hortense Kramer, of New York 
City, owner of 100 shares of preferred stock. Their attorney 
was E. M. Grossman, of St. Louis. 

The petitioners alleged that a dominating group of direc- 
tors conspired with two New York banking houses to the detri- 
ment of the company and the financial advantage of those in- 
stitutions. Besides asking for a receiver, they ask that named 
individual defendants be required to account “for any and all 
illegal profits by them allowed and permitted.” The individ- 
uals specified as defendants are J. M. Kurn, president, W. 
Frank Carter, Guy A. Thompson, and Frank A. Rand. 

They alleged that Speyer and Company and J. and W. 
Seligman and Company made $10,000,000 in floating Frisco se- 
curities and $5,000,000 or more through the Frisco’s purchase 
of 183,33314 shares of Rock Island Railroad common stock. The 
Frisco, they alleged, paid $10,506,190 for this stock, which they 
estimated to be worth $1,486,664 at present. They alleged that 
a financial plan worked out in 1928 was chiefly for the benefit 
of the bankers in a profit of about $10,000,000. 

They criticized the purchase by the Frisco of 25,000 shares 
of the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad in 1929 and 1930, 
alleging that Frisco directors were interested in the purchased 
property. They alleged that the road was bought by the Frisco 
in order to bolster up the stock of the Gulf, Mobile, and North- 
ern, and the average price paid was $38.04, totaling $951,021.50. 
They alleged that the purchase was made on the oral order of 
Edward N. Brown, chairman of the board, and he did not re- 
port the transaction to the board until December 10, 1930. 

Among other allegations were that from 1924 to 1931 div- 
idends of $38,028,102 were paid “entirely out of capital’; that 
the surpluses of $164,478,426 reported in those years did not 
exist; that the book value of the properties was arbitrarily in- 
creased so as to enable issue of securities, and that the dom- 
inating group caused the sale of securities from time to time 
which eventually loaded up the liens to such an extent that no 
equity is left for preferred or common stockholders. 

They alleged that the small dominating group consisted of 
E. N. Brown, chairman of the board; Clarence W. Michel, sec- 
retary, and George C. Fraser, and probably others. 

Mr. Carter, named as an individual defendant, made a cate- 
gorical denial of the allegations. He said Mr. Kurn had man- 
aged the company ably since 1920, when the carriers were 
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turned back to private ownership. The Frisco, he said, was 
very prosperous prior to the depression. Mr. Rand had not sat 
in the board, he explained, as, being a director in the Big Four, 
he could not, under Commission regulations. He said Mr. 
Thompson became a Frisco director only a few months ago. 
Since he himself had been on the board there had not been 
any indication of mismanagement. 

The Rock Island stock, he explained, was purchased in or- 
der to strengthen the Frisco. He said the average price paid 
was $57 per share, but it afterwards rose to $143. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, he stated, knew of the purchase, 
the purpose of which was to bring about a consolidation. 

President Kurn issued a statement in which he denied the 
charges of mismanagement and implied that those filing the 
action were attempting to gain special advantages for them- 
selves. He added that the readjustment plan had been worked 
out with the largest bond and stock holders, and he and they 
believed it to be fair and equitable. He indicated that Sept. 26 


was the last day for assenting to the plan, and advised those 
wishing to promote their own interests and prevent a receiver- 
ship to deposit their securities. 







Personal Notes 


Ben B. Cain, Sr., vice-president and general counsel of 
the American Short Line Railroad Association, died at Boulder, 
Colo., September 19. 

J. F. Schurch has been appointed executive representative, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. 

E. L. Davison has been appointed freight traffic representa- 
tive, Mobile and Ohio, at Mobile, Ala. 

Edward O. Griffin, assistant to the president of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway, died suddenly in his office in 
St. Louis, September 16. He was sixty-five years old and was 
admitted to the bar in Texas in 1890, and in 1899 was appointed 
assistant to the receiver of the International and Great North- 
ern. He joined the Cotton Belt as assistant to the president in 
1916, after service with several Texas railroads. 

Resignation of W. L. Richeson, grain export broker, from 
the Board of Port Commissioners, New Orleans, has been ac- 
cepted by Governor Allen. Mr. Richeson served as president 
of the board. 

J. J. Kelleher, assistant freight traffic manager for the 
United Fruit Company, New Orleans, for the last several years, 
has been appointed general traffic manager. His headquarters 
will be in New York. He has been associated with the com- 
pany for nearly a quarter of a century. 

M. U. Rast, formerly connected with the Clyde Steamship 
Lines in Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to Birmingham, 
Ala., where he succeeds T. T. Oster as freight and passenger 
agent in the Birmingham district. 

Following a visit to the Pacific coast of J. D. Beeler, vice- 
president and general manager of the Mead-Johnson Terminal 
Corporation, Evansville, Ind., the Anderson Mattoon Company 
has been appointed Pacific coast agent, according to Stanley 
Mattoon, vice-president and southern California manager of 
the firm. 

T. Frank Joyce, formerly assistant vice president of the 
Boston and Maine, has been elected vice president and general 
manager, Eastern Advertising Company, Boston. 

Robert V. Massey, vice president in charge of personnel, 
Pennsylvania, died at his home in Wayne, Pa., September 18. 
He was sixty-one years old. 

Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has appointed Clyde I. 
King, who has been state secretary of revenue, as successor 
to the late Commissioner Ainey, and P. S. Stahlnecker, the 
governor’s private secretary, as successor to former Commis- 
sioner Brown, of the state commission. 

Martin J. Flanigan, who rose from water boy to manager 
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WANTED—ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


An internationally known manufacturing organization having sub- 
sidiaries and sales distribution points covering the United States and 
foreign countries offers an excellent opportunity to a successful traffic 
executive for a position as assistant in Traffic Department. Applicant 
should be between 30 and 38 years of age with good educational back- 
ground. Must have ability and personality to function in a large or- 
ganization whose demands for passenger, freight and express service 
are varied and voluminous. In reply give details concerning age, edu- 
cation, experience, salary demands, and enclose recent photograph. 
Address Box 368, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 
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of the safety department of the Milwaukee in his fifty years of 
service with that line, died in the Washington Boulevard Hogs. 
pital, at Chicago, September 20. He was sixty-two years old, 

With a view to coordinating the traffic operations of its 
various manufacturing subsidiaries, according to an announce. 
ment, the United States Steel Corporation has appointed John 
A. Coakley general traffic manager, a newly created position. 
He was formerly vice president of the American Steel and Wire 
Company. The appointment is effective October 1 and Mr. Coak- 
ley’s headquarters will be in Pittsburgh. He will have genera] 
supervision of the traffic activities of the American Bridge Com. 
pany, American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, American Steel 
and Wire Company, Carnegie Steel Company, H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, Illinois Steel Company, Lorain Steel Company, and the 
National Tube Company. 

J. Allen Flanders, of Framington, Mass., died at Phillips, 
Me., September 20. He was in transportation work from 1873, 
when he entered the service of the Flushing North Shore and 
Central Railroad, until 1916. He served the Boston and Maine, 
the Clyde Line, and numerous other railroads and steamship 
services. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





J. F. Owens, president of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, was the speaker at a luncheon of the Oklahoma City 
Traffic Club at the Chamber of Commerce September 19. The 
meeting was dedicated to the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and entertainment was supplied by the Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Quartette. 





The next regular meeting of the Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh will be in the form of an evening 
buffet luncheon at McCann’s dining room, October 7, followed 
by a business meeting. Plans are being made for a dinner 
dance the latter part of October. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City began its weekly lunch- 
eons at the Hotel Muehlbach September 19. The Rev. J. W. 
Keys, of St. James Church, was the speaker. The final golf 
tournament of the year is scheduled for September 30 at the 
Wood Hill Golf Club. Dinner will be served. 





“Entertainment Day” was observed by the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry September 20. John F. 
Scott, president, Minnesota Building and Loan Association, out- 
lined activities of the Industrial Rehabilitation Committee of 
the ninth federal reserve district. A “Mulligan and Stag” is 
set for September 27 at the St. Francis Hotel. 





The Transportation Club of Peoria will give its last out- 
door entertainment of the season in the form of a fish fry at 
Fritz Luthy’s Grove, East Peoria, Ill., September 29. The out- 
ing is sponsored by the Inland Waterways Corporation. 





The first fall meeting of the Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club 
was held at the John Marshall Hotel September 19, with a 
record attendance. Included in the audience were members of 
the Virginia State Corporation Commission, Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and representatives of large industrial plants 
at Hopewell, Va. C. B. Sudborough, general traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, was the speaker and chose as his subject “A 
Constitutional Anomaly in Transport Regulation.” He discussed 
existing “chaotic” transportation conditions, their cause, effect, 
and possible remedy. W. C. Hull, assistant vice-president in 
charge of traffic, C. & O.; Stuart C. Leake, general agent, R. F. & 
P., and W. B. Lee, of the Railway Express Agency, were ap- 
pointed to represent the club at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, at Louisville. 

The fall meeting of the Tri-State Traffic Club was held in 
conjunction with the regular meeting of the Trans-Missouri 
Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board at Joplin, Mo., September 21. 
There was a golf tournament in the afternoon at Schifferdecker 
Municipal Golf Course, followed by a banquet in the evening 
at the Connor Hotel. Paul W. Brown, editor-publisher, Execu- 
tives’ Magazine, St. Louis, was the principal speaker. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club has chosen the following to 
represent it at the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America in Louisville October 19 and 20: F. F. Kator, traffic 
manager, G. H. Meade Company; H. S. Malone, traffic manager, 
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Delco-Products Company; J. H. Norwood, district freight agent, 
Big Four; B. E. Olsen, traffic manager, McCall Company. 





A meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association of New 
York at the George Washington Hotel September 22 was pre- 
ceded by a testimonial dinner for John J. Connell, retiring presi- 
dent. Officers for the ensuing year were nominated. 





The part played by the railroads in determining the course 
of the Civil War will be outlined by Robert S. Henry, assistant 
to vice president, N. C. & St. L., in an address before the Traffic 
Club of New York September 27, 





At its monthly meeting held at Peter’s Tavern September 
15 the Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
elected a nominating committee to present a ticket at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the club. 





The opening meeting of its fall season was designated 
“Congressional Day” by the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. It 
was held at the Nicollet Hotel September 22. Candidates for 
Congress were invited and there was music and entertainment. 





At a “smoker” and business meeting of the Transportation 
Club of Louisville at the Seelbach Hotel the evening of Sep- 
tember 27, Charles Barham, vice president, N. C. & St. L., will 
speak on “Certain Aspects of Interstate Regulation,” and E. A. 
de Funiak, freight traffic manager, L. & N., will speak on 
“Pickup and Store Door Delivery.” 





Traffic management as a study of vital concern to industry 
was presented by Jesse Bach Porter Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 14, at the Alexandria Hotel when he opened an eight 
months’ course for the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles. 
In a survey of the scope of traffic management he emphasized 
the physical phases of distribution, the correction of errors 
and industrial waste, efficient handling of goods, and the place 
of industrial and commercial traffic management in business 
institutions. Mr. Porter’s talks will be given at alternate club 
meetings, supplemented by research work of club members 
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under his direction. Subjects will include carrier regulations, 
rates and services, import and export shipping and documents, 
marine insurance, routing, regulatory acts, practice and pro. 
cedure before commissions, and other matters of importance 
to those engaged in traffic work. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 25449, ow No. 4. or City Stock Yards Co. et al., 
Ia., vs. & E. et al. 
phy violation of section 3 with respect to transit and market 
privileges on live stock accorded competitors of public stockyards 
of Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., at Denver, Colo., North 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, and dealers at non-market in- 
terior transit points. Ask rates, rules and regulations. 


No. 25516. Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al., Hutchinson, Kan., ys, 
A. V¥. 1. @ al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, onions, points 
in N. M. to points in Kan. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 25517. E. I. F er Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., ys, 
N. Y. S. & W. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, blasting caps, and safety squibs, 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., to points in Va. and W. Va. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


No. se aor & Post Pipe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
. #. Ot al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, clay sewer pipe, St. 
Louis, Mo., to points in Ill., and Ky. Other producing points pre- 
ferred and Illinois producers preferred. Asks reparation. 

No. 25519. Frank Myers, Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections, imported 
binder twine, New Orleans, La., to Omaha, Neb., competitors 
at Chicago and Peoria, Il., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., St. 
Paul, Minn., and Des Moines, Ia., preferred. Asks rate and rep- 
aration. 

No. 25520. Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for the 
Chesapeake & Virginian Coal Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., vs. 


Cc. & ©. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Crab Orchard, W. Va., 
ma., va. A. €, 


Sioux City, 


m A. T. & 


to Pig Point, Va. Asks rate and reparation. 
No. 25521. The John Parent Co. et al., Union City, 
& Y. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, coal, inner and outer 
crescents to Union City and Saratoga, Ind., and Union City, 0O., 
as compared with rates to Dayton and other Ohio points and 
Richmond, Ind. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. rc 3 — Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. 
- et al. 

Unreasonable rates, grain and grain proudcts, points in Neb. 
to points in Mont., some of the shipments being milled in transit. 
Asks rates and reparation. 
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South of the Mason-Dixon line, yet squarely 
in the stream of the nation’s commerce, lies 
Virginia’s richest market and most progres- 
Sive city. 

A quick survey fails even to suggest the 
importance of this Old Dominion city. For 
Richmond’s sphere of influence reaches far 
And the mag- 
nitude of Richmond’s enterprises is not 


beyond the corporate limits. 


apparent from the physical make-up of 
the city. 

Much as American business has already 
done to cultivate this fertile market, there 
is reward waiting for still further develop- 
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a DOWN WHERE THE SOUTH BEGINS 





ment. How true this is can be partially 
determined by a study of these significant 
facts: 

Richmond feeds, shelters, and maintains a 
quarter million good Americans. Four hun- 
dred thousand more know it as the only 
retailing, commercial and financial center 
within their reach. It sends out, annually, 
$255,000,000 worth of manufactured goods— 
from 617 going, aggressive organizations. 
In the making of these goods, more people 
are employed, proportionately, than in any 
other city save one. 

Into Richmond rolls the wealth of southern 
tobacco lands; to roll out again, as ciga- 
rettes, in larger quantity than from any 
other city. Almost at its doors, lie one 
billion tons of free burning industrial coal. 
And in and out of its terminals move 54% 
million tons of freight each year. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway enjoys 
the distinction of close cooperation with 
Richmond, and is privileged to locate its 
operating headquarters there. It serves the 
city’s shippers and receivers with fast, reli- 
able transportation reaching from the sea 
to the Great Lakes. And it takes pardon- 
able pride in its contribution to the pros- 
perity of this important southern market. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 


in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. tra’ man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a queation is desired than is thought per for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Freight Charges—Liability for 


New Jersey.—Question: A shipment was billed by a con- 
signor to his order, notify another party at destination. 

The notify party surrendered the original bill of lading to 
the carrier and accepted delivery of the shipment. 

For some unknown reason, the carrier failed to collect the 
freight charges as required by Section 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Several weeks later the notify party went into 
bankruptcy and the carrier, eleven months after date of delivery, 
has presented the consignor with a bill for the entire freight 
charges, because of the fact that Section 7, of the bill of lading, 
the so-called “No Recourse Clause,” was not signed. 

Will you please advise whether the consignor can be held 
liable for the freight charges, when the carrier failed to collect 
the lawful transportation charges that were due on delivery of 
the shipment. 

It is our contention that the carrier should be held liable 
on account of negligence. Are we correct, and can you give 
us reference to decisions? 

Answer: The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation to 
pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on 
the bill of lading referred to in section 7. L. & N. vs. Central 
Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441. On the other hand, 
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the consignee, by acceptance of the goods, becomes liable for 
the full amount of the freight charges whether they are de. 
manded at the time of delivery or not until later. P. C. C. & St, 
L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27. 

The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee are 
not considered to be inconsistent with each other; each is an 
original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 

In the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case first above mentioned, there are numerous expres. 
sions which seem to point to the conclusion that the consignor 
can be held for freight charges, unless it appears from the bill 
of lading or otherwise that the carrier did not intend to look to 
the consignor for its charges. 

In this case the court held that ordinarily the person from 
whom the goods are received for shipment assumes the obliga. 
tion to pay the freight charges; and his obligation is a primary 
one; that this is true even where the bill of lading contains, as 
in that case, a provision imposing liability upon the consignee; 
that the shipper is presumably the consignor; that the transpor- 
tation ordered by him is presumably on his own behalf and a 
promise by him to pay therefor is inferred (that is, implied jn 
fact), as a promise to pay for goods is implied, when one orders 
them from a dealer; but that his inference may be rebutted, as 
in the case of other contracts. 


As the court points out, the consignor may, under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of conditions and clause on the face of the 
bill of lading, relieve himself of liability for freight charges. 

There has been no decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which is directly in point; that is, one which 
decides definitely that if the no recourse provision has not 
been executed the consignor is released from liability for all 
or any part of the charges, if the goods are delivered to the 
consignee without the collection of the freight charges. There 
are, however, decisions of the state courts and the federal 
courts other than the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
hold the consignor liable in any event. See Western Maryland 
Ry. Co. vs. Cross, 122 S. E. 572; Mellon vs. Stockton & Lamp- 
kin, 30 S. W. (2d) 974; United States vs. United States Steel 
Products Co., 22 Fed. (2d) 547; Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Ohio 
River Gravel Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 514. 


Sales—Passage of Title to Goods 
Michigan.—Question: I will greatly appreciate your opinion, 





Rail Siding and Loeal L.C.L. 
Freight Station in same building 
save unnecessary cartage ex- 
pense on all rail shipments. 
Store door delivery at low cost 
to Greater New York. LongIsland, 
New Jersey, Westchester County, 
Hudson River Valley and Con- 
necticut. Special arrangements 
for distribution into Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts. Let us 
act as your eastern shipping 
elerk and thereby increase your 
sales by delivering tomorrow 
orders that are sold today. 

Save freight charges by shipping 
direct to us in consolidated cars 
of L. C. L. shipments for im- 
mediate distribution. 
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—_— 
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RICE SHIPPERS! 


Houston CAN Serve You Better 






Houston’s proximity to the rice- charges give it an enormous advan- 
growing territory and its equalized tage over any port in the territory. 
rail rates make it a con- IF IT’S RICE In addition, the inaug- 








ns venient port of dispatch uration of a schedule of 
i for the large volume of Ship It Through direct sailings between 
ch rice that travels from Lake Charles and Hous- 
i the Southern states to HOUSTON ton offers shippers still 
re coastwise and foreign further economies and 






destinations; while its The Coming better service than ever 


decidedly lower port Rice Port of America before. 










CALIFORNIA’S NEW INLAND 
PORT 82% FINISHED 







Here Are the Facts: 






90 miles from the Golden Gate. 

10,000 acres available for waterfront indus- 
trial sites. 

City owned public belt line. 






Three transcontinental railroads. 
Natural gas, reasonable power and water. 
Public wharf terminals well under construc- 







tion. 

This inland waterway will serve vast 
territory where future growth of Pacific 
Coast will materialize. 











Write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Stockton, California 
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74 Chapel Street, 


PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 


143 miles from sea. 

Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator— 13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 
Albany, N. Y. 
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also your citing authority, if possible, to this question: 

On our purchase orders we specified that the material pur. 
chased was to be shipped via freight only, leaving the routing 
entirely up to the shipper. They in turn prepaid the freight 
charges, although it was our understanding that the sale was 
made f. o. b. shipping point. 

The shipment was damaged while in transit and the ship. 
pers have refused to enter claim for damages, so will you there. 
fore please advise upon whom the responsibility rests for filing 
claim, and also when title to the property passes from shipper 
to buyer. 

Answer: Where the sale is of specific identified chattels or 
articles appropriated by the seller to the fulfilment of the con- 
tract, the question as to when the title passes is primarily one 
of the intention of the parties to be derived from the terms of 
the contract and the circumstances of the case. The parties 
may by the express terms of the contract fix the time at which 
the title shall pass and ordinarily full effect will be given to 
such provisions as between the parties. But as the parties 
do not always stipulate in this respect, the courts when called 
upon to determine when the title passes must necesarily seek 
to arrive at the intention of the parties as evidenced by the 
circumstances and the otherwise indefinite expressions of in- 
tentions, and in doing so have laid down certain more or 
less definite rules to govern the circumstances of particular 
cases. These somewhat technical rules, however, being adopted 
as the best means of arriving at the intention of the parties, 
must give way when their intention otherwise appears. It seems 
that ordinarily the question of intention is one of fact for the 
determination of the jury, but if the intention is to be deter. 
mined mainly from a construction of written instruments, the 
legal effect of which is for the court, and uncontradicted evi- 
dence, it is one for the court. A general usage or custom of 
trade or business in question may be controlling to show the 
intention of the parties as to when the title passes and effect 
will be given thereto if the intention of the parties is other- 
wise left indefinite (see Plasants vs. Pendleton, 6 Rand (Va.) 
473, 18 Am. Dec. 726). 

Where the provision in a contract of sale is f. o. b. at point 
of shipment the title will pass, as a general rule, when the 
property is placed on the cars for shipment; on the other hand, 
where the provision is for delivery f. o. b. the point of destina- 
tion, the title is not, as a rule, considered to pass until the 
subject matter has reached such point, as the delivery to the 
carrier is not a delivery to the buyer. The fact that the freight 
charges are paid by the seller does not necessarily determine 
the ownership of the goods while in transit. 

The determination of where the title thereto resides while 
the goods are in transit will determine the party who should 
file claim for loss, damage, or delay to a shipment, the party 
who has title to the goods while they are in transit being the 
party who should file the claim, unless otherwise agreed upon 
between the parties, to the contract of sale. 


Tariff Interpretation—Establishment of Commodity Rate Re- 
moves Application of Class Rate 


Indiana.—Question: There is no published through rate 
from A to C, nor is there any prescribed method of constructing 
combination rates. 

The lowest combination makes on B, an intermediate point, 
From A to B there is a class rate, but no commodity rate; and 
from B to C there is a commodity rate in one tariff which is 
higher than the class rate published in another tariff. 

In making up the combination may the class rate from B 
to C be used as a factor? 

Answer: The rule is that where a commodity rate is estab- 
lished between two points the application of the class rate is 
removed as to that commodity. Goerres Cooperage Co. VS. 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 5; Central California Traction 
Co. va. C. M. & St. P. Ry: Ca. 24 1. C.. C.. 560. 

Therefore, the commodity rate from B to C is the rate which 
must be applied for that portion of the haul. 


Switching Service—Definition of 

Ohio.—Question: If consistent, will you kindly define a 
switching charge, relative to interstate traffic? 

Answer: A definition of a switching service is somewhat 
difficult to give, as the distinction between a line-haul service 
and a switching service is not clearly marked. See the dis- 
cussion by the Commission on pages 293 and 294 of its report 
in Docket No. 11040, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Director 
General, 69 I. C. C. 282. Also see the case of Hilb & Bauer VS. 
Director-General, 66 I. C. C 279. 


Freight Charges—Liability Where Bill of Lading States That 
Charges Have Been Prepaid 


Minnesota.—Question: A mill located in Minnesota, which 
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3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


~ §.§ CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 
Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
California . . Oct. 1; Nov. 12 Pennsylvania. Oct. 8; Nov. 19 
Virginia . . . Oct. 15; Nov. 26 California . . Oct. 22; Dec. 3 
Pennsylvania . Oct. 29; Dec. 10 Virginia . . . Nov. 5; Dec. 17 
and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie line 
°° ALL NEW STEAMERS * 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 
PS an 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Dighy 4-5800 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 


pg ae 1616 Walnut Street 
an Francisco, 687 Market St. 
Gtovelend, 616 E. Superior Ave. 


Mighty F ine 
Investment 


Good business years ago inaugurated 
the regular two-week sailing sched- 
ule of the American Mail Line Presi- 
dent Liners to the Orient. Shippers 
appreciate knowing just exactly when 
their merchandise will depart and ar- 
rive. Excellent equipment both at dock 
and aboard ship assures you of the 
splendid care of your merchandise. The 
speed of President Liners has become a 
factor on the Pacific. Specify American 
Mail Line. 


A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
augments this service to Japan, South China 
and the Philippines. 

For information, apply desk No. 6 


32 Broadway ‘ 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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Water SHIPMENTS 


Best possible service for docking any size vessel—with 
its own power. 

Prompt discharge of cargo. Most modern stevedor- 
ing equipment. 

70 car capacity switchtrack served by Belt Railway 
of Chicago. 

Direct rail connection with our three modern Chicago 


nic C R 0 0 | K § 


WwW A R E "i Gs U st E & 
103RD ST. AND CALUMET RIVER-SOUTH CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE—417-437 W. HARRISON ST. 
WABASH 4070 . " ‘ ‘ . . ‘ CHICAGO 


WHERE WATERWAY — RAILWAY — HIGHWAY MEET 


Nothing Is Too Awkward for Us to Handle 


Anything you can load at point of shipment, we can unload. There is nothing 
too cumbersome or unwieldy for us to handle. The illustration above shows 
@ typical case. These exceedingly long steel beams were just a simple, 
everyday job for one of our overhead traveling cranes. 

Whether goods come by rail, truck or barge, they arrive directly at our terminal. 
We forward them by any designated means, distribute them promptly, or store 
them, as you may desire. Whether goods remain with us an hour or a month 
or longer, they remain on the same skids on which we place them on arrival, 
and. theygaregnot again re-handled until we load them for final shipment’ 
Full*details_of ourjinteresting service, together with rates, will be sent on 
request. 

D. Beeler, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
1830 West Ohio Street Evansville, Indiana 
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PACKAGES 
THAT GET THERE IN 


Good Condition 





You can count on Railway Express for 
fast, dependable delivery service on one 
or a thousand packages. You can de- 
pend on direct routing, and delivery in 
good condition. But Railway Express 
service does not stop there. 

Members of our staff of packing spe- 
cialists are at your service at all times. 
During its ninety years of service, this 
organization has accumulated a wealth 
of experience in developing special pack- 
ages, containers and packing methods 
to meet the shipping problems of partic- 
The full benefit of this 


experience is yours for the asking. The 


ular products. 


nearest Railway Express representative 
will be glad to explain to you how this 
service can help to solve your most 


urgent shipping problems. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 
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we will call Point B, purchased wheat to be shipped into the 
mill from Point A. The rate from Point A to Point B is 12%¢. 

The mill at Point B sold a carload of millfeed to be shipped 
to a destination in Wisconsin, which we will call C. This ship. 
ment was sold on a delivered basis, and the mill at B, in making 
shipment, filed tonnage of the inbound car of wheat, originating 
at Point A. The through rate from Point A to Point C was 
24144c, with 1214%4c shown as paid in from A to B, leaving a bal- 
ance of 12c as the transit balance from B to C. 

Consignee received the car of millfeed showing freight 
charges fully prepaid, and the mill at B actually paid the freight 
charges on a 12c basis from B to C, but at this late date, when 
the statute of limitation is about run, the railroad claims to 
have discovered that the freight charges on the original move. 
ment of the wheat from A to B have never been paid. In the 
meantime, the mill located at B has gone out of business, so 
the carrier is billing on the consignee of the millfeed at C, 
demanding that, he pay at this date the freight charges on the 
wheat from A to B. 

Consignee at C had no method of verifying the fact that 
the mill at B had actually paid the freight charges on the 
inbound wheat and therefore had no way of protecting himself 
in this contract, nor was he any party to the contract at the 
time the shipment of wheat was made from A to B. 

The mill at B, in order to use this outbound reference, 
should have had duplicate expense bill marked “Good for 
transit” and stamped as paid. 

Can the carrier now legally force collection from the ulti- 
mate consignee of the millfeed at C? 

The carrier claims that transit having been used from mill- 
ing point B makes a through rate basis from point of origin 
of the wheat in the country, A, through to final destination of 
the millfeed at C, 

Consignee at C is refusing to pay this balance due Dill. 

Can you give us any legal decision supporting this posi- 
tion? 

Answer: The acceptance of goods from the carrier by the 
the consignee makes him prima facie liable for the payment of 
freight charges. C. C. C. & St. L. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 
S. Ct. 27; N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. vs. York & Whitney, 256 U.S. 
406, 41 S. Ct. 507. 

However, in James C. Davis, Director-General, vs. Akron 
Feed & Milling Co., 296 Fed. 675, the court laid down the prin- 
cipal that a consignee is not liable for charges where he has 
no knowledge nor equal means with the railroad of acquiring 
knowledge that the entire amount of the charges had not been 
paid at the time the shipment was delivered to him. 

There are two comparatively recent cases, one of which 
follows the reasoning of the decision in the Akron Feed & 
Milling Company case, 296 Fed. 675, the other following the 
decision in Great Northern R. Co. vs. Hyder, 279 Fed. 783, and 
W. & A. R. Co. vs. Underwood, 289 Fed. 891. These cases are 
Cincinnati Northern R. Co. vs. Beverage, 8 Fed. (2d) 372, and 
Cc. R. I. & P. Co. vs. Central Warehouse Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 828. 

In the first case it was held that where a carload of hay 
was consigned to the shipper’s order and prepaid bill of lading 
was issued to the shipper, who was on the railroad’s credit 
list, neither the person presenting the bill of lading nor the one 
to whom the hay was sold and who received actual delivery was 
liable for the transportation charges on the failure of the rail- 
road to collect from the shipper, especially where no action 
was taken against the shipper, who was not shown to have been 
insolvent. 

In the other case, it was held that a railroad which delivered 
a sugar shipment to a warehouse company, to whom the con- 
signor had indorsed and delivered a shipper’s order bill of lad- 
ing, reciting that charges had been prepaid, can collect unpaid 
charges from the warehouse company, since by accepting such 
shipment it became liable for the carrier’s lawful charges, in 
view of the interstate commerce act. 

Another case in which the question has been considered is 
H. & T. C. vs. Johnson, 1 S. W. (2d) 706. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY STATISTICS 


Telephone companies reporting to the Commission had 
aggregate net income of $355,526,857 in 1931 and declared divi- 
dends in that year of $340,133,643, according to selected finan- 
cial and operating data for 1931 compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission and issued in Statement No. 32104. 
The report covers data of 312 companies. 

Statistics giving totals for the items set forth follow: Miles 
of wire, 86,670,262; investment in fixed capital (plant and equiP- 
ment), $4,619,075,813; other investments, $2,830,718,339; cash, 
$76,624,339; material and supplies, $31,300,887; total working 
assets, $490,466,323; capital stock, $4,391,871,979; unmatured 
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Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


The Traffic World 


BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS»: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates 


Quick Dispatch 


Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 





HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successer to Keene & Ames 


Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 


COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahema City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 









“OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management’ 


“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” a 
64-page book, FREE, should be read by every 
man seeking advancement in traffic work. 


This book points the way to the 
higher positions in the field of Traffic 
ent. It tells ae’ men once 

small demonstrated 

their ability to a veering for the 
companies they work and thus rise 

to more responsible a. ty The field 
of ic Management offers real op- 
portunity” only to the man who knows. 
Spare time study end the will to suc- 
ceed have push scores of traffic em- 
ployes up the ladder of financial suoc- 


cess. Many LaSalle-trained traffic man- 
agers—both in the railroad and in- 
dustrial field—now command salaries 
of $5,000, $7,500 a year and better. 
Investigate! Send for this free book 
today. Find out how you can qualify 
for these higher positions through La- 
Salle home-study training and guid- 
ance. Write now for your free copy of 
“Opportunities in Traffie Management.’’ 
Address— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 995-TA, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR CARLOAD 


SHIPPERS 


Get this informative booklet for your 

shipping department, free. Chock- 
full of valuable data, with many illus- 
trations and charts showing the Acme 
method of bracing carload freight for 
many kinds of manufactured products. 
It presents the complete story of Acme 
UNIT-LOAD, showing how it prevents 
damage and brings many real shipping; 


economies, 
No obligation. Write today. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices, 2832-40 Archer Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


SAILS ARRIVES 






















Phila- Les San 
. [Baltimore delphia | Angeles |Fra . Oakland | Portland — 
ALAMAR 9 | SAILED | SAILED |Sept. 22/Sept. s - 21Oct. 


YORKMAR | 17 
VERMAR 9 
FLOMAR 10 
TEXMAR 17 
PORTMAR /10 


5 
Sept. 24|Sept. 28/Oct. 20/Oct. 2 = 
Oct. 15]/Oct. 19}Nov. 10/Nov. 14)/Nov. 16]/Nov. 20] Nov. 23 
Nov. 5]Nov. Dec. 1]/Dec. 5|/Dec. 7]Dec. 11|Dec. 14 
Nov. 26|Nov. 30/Dec. 22/Dec. 26/Dec. 28)/Jan. Ij/Jan. 4 
Dec. 24/Dec. 28]Jan. 19}Jan. 23]/Jan. 25|Jan. 29]/Feb. 1 






Subject to change onties cancellation without notice, as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


Through Bills of Lading Are Available to 
STOCKTON — SACRAMENTO —CRESCENT CITY 
VALLEJO — EUREKA — MARE ISLAND 
WITH PROMPT TRANSFER AT SAN FRANCISCO 
Let Us Handle Your Next Shipment to These Points 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For Information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., 


Gen. Agts. Los Angeles, Cal., 410 ane a Com- 
Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Gay St. ome Bidg. 
= ee atte 140 S. Dearborn 8t. akland, -» ist and Market Sts. 

e 7 


ch., 2001-2 Industrial Bk. Bidg. 

New York, N. Y., 5 Broad 

ae on Pa., Bourse Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 


Portiond, Ore., 917 Beard of Trade Bidg. 
San Francisoe, Cal., 215 Market 8 
Matson Bidg. 
Seattic, Wash., 1519 Raliroad Ave., South 
Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230-B Terminal island 
Oakiand—Heward Terminal 
Pertiand, Ore.—Ne. | iy Terminal 


San Franelsce—Pier No. 
Seattio—Atiantie Doek Terminal 


Baltimore—Pier 7, Port Covington, 
Western Md. Ry. 


Philadeiphia—Pler 27-N, Reading Co. 





Distribution 


Distribution—Storage— 
Forwarding of 
General Merchandise 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 







TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


























T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
Departmental Service Commerce 
713 Mills Bldg. e. ge 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 





HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Coensolidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 
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funded debt, $1,112,821,703; total working liabilities, $368,190,- 
343; accrued depreciation, $845,320,269; total corporate surplus, 
$656,006,427; operating revenues, $1,179,659,562; operating ex- 
penses, $795,375,633; taxes (other than U. S. government), $74,- 
203,971; U. S. government taxes, $22,516,330; total taxes, $97,- 
243,779; operating income, $279,187,608; net income, $355,526,857; 
dividends declared, $340,133,643; total company stations, 17,573,- 
266; private line stations, 103,088; service stations, 425,141; 
total stations, 18,101,495; average number of local exchange 
messages originated a month, 2,488,069,590; average number of 
toll messages originated a month, 86,837,443; total number of 
employes, in service at end of June, 345,151; at end of Decem- 
ber, 332,183. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


September 26—Columbia, S. C.—Railroad Commission of S. C.: 
Finance No. 9331—Rockton & Rion Ry. proposed acquisition and 
operation. 
September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
a No. 3658—Excess income of cement, Tolenas & Tidewater 
R. R. 
Finance No. 4247—Excess income of California Central R. R. 
September 26—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Disque: 
= \ a. 1—Dakota Feed & Seed Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
et al. 
September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
782—Southern Kraft Co. et al. vs. A. S. & Y. Ry. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 
September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 3787—Woodpulp North Atlantic ports to C. 





F. A. points. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


185 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New York 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southera R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
“Sc 


In CHICAGO 


TERMINAL 


SO 


Close to ‘‘Loop.”’ Office and warehouse space for 
lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed. 
Tunnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO 
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Septembr 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9109—Pa. R. R. to operate car ferries between Mus. 
kegon, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. (and cases grouped therewith), 


Septemb 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8645—Northeast Oklahoma R. R. Co. control. 
Finance No. 8982—Sievern & Knoxville R. R. et al abandonment, 
September 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Mattingly: 
Il. & S. 3130 (part 11)—Stone, southwestern rates, and consolidated 
southwestern cases (adjourned hearing). 


September 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: . 
1. & S. 3777—Cereal Beverages—Wis. to lower Mo. River cities. 


September 28—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 

25299—Polenske Bros. Schellak & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al, 
September 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 

24668—S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14806 of Agents Curlett, Van Um. 
mersen, Jones and Sedgman. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14820 of Agent Curlett. 

soe, 28—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania., 

Finance No. 9526—Joint application of P. S. & N. R. R. and John D, 
Dickson, its receiver, for permission to abandon a part of the 
Hazelhurst Branch of said railroad in McKean County, Pa. 

September 29—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Smith: 

*1, & S. 3806—Grain and products from U. P. R. R. points in Ne- 

braska. 
September 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
22690—Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
September 29—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 
25268—Old King Coal Co. (Corp.) et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
September 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
25395—Llanerch Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 
25297—-Omaha Horse & Mule Commission Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
October 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 

24088 one Sub. 1)—Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 
et al. 

October 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 

25084—Kansas City Pump Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

25189—Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

October 3—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3773—Fabrication of iron and steel at C. R. I. & P. points. 
October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

23715—Read Phosphate Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing, for the sole purpose of determining amount of reparation 
due complainant under the findings in this case). 

October 4—Denver, Colo.—Public Utilities Commission of Colorado: 
* Finance No. 9386—Application D. & R. G. W. R. R. for permission 
to abandon a branch line extending from Lake Junction to Lake 
City, Colo. (further hearing). 
October 4—Washington, C. C.—Examiner Weems: : 
1. & S. 3801—Coal from Pennsylvania to Northern Ohio. 


October 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14736 and 14495—Petroleum and its 
products to northern Illinois. 


October 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 3778—Coal between southern points. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14745 and 14242. 
southern points, filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent. 


ae 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill and Classification Agent 
ensen: 
Il. & S. 3569—Classification ratings on food products, L. C. L., packed 
in glass between points in official and Illinois territories. 
* 1. & S. 3803—I1st supplemental order—Food products in glass or 
earthenware containers. 
October 4—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
25278—Harrison Engineering & Construction Corp. 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. 
ae 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill and Classification Agt. 
ensen: 
1. & S. No. 3803—Food products in glass or earthenware containers. 
October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14811—Philippine Lumber from south- 
ern territory, filed by J. E. Tilford. 
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WESTERN WAREHOUSE 


DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 


Within three blocks of Chicago's central retail and jobbing district; high grade modern 
400,000 square feet of floor space—light and clean; 


warehouse and terminal facilities 


track 


space tor 360 cars 


stocks carried for forwarding and distribution; space to lease 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


323 W. Polk St 
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3 ” ‘Sranuwe Carolinas, South and Southwest 
——- Via—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAV. 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. 
7 THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 
"O... Wesrency Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 


ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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September 24, 1932 


NDUSTRY and business —during the 

past two years —have undergone many 
quick and remarkable changes. The era 
has served one useful purpose; it has been 
a period of “taking stock” of both services 
and ability to serve. 

Particularly has this been true of the 
service utilities, on which the public de- 
pends for so much that adds to comfort 
and well being. These necessary organi- 


zations have, during this period, been 
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“putting their houses in order” and adapt- 
ing themselves to the present, with watch- 
ful regard for the future. 

In its own efforts along the lines of “stock 
taking”, the Norfolk and Western Railway 
has tuned up its services and facilities and 
consistently maintained its roadbed, equip- 
ment and properties. Geared to the needs 
of the future, this thoroughly modern rail- 
way was never better-conditioned, than now, 


tomeet the demands of quickening industry. 


Representatives of its Freight Traffic Department, located at producing, 
consuming and distributing centers throughout the country, will appreciate 


opportunities to discuss good service with shippers and receivers of freight 





“TAKING STOCK’ 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
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Southern Pacific is 
noted for its careful 
handling of the 
choice fruits and 
vegetables of the 
South and West 
which move in car- 
load lots to eastern 
markets. 
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Southern Pacific Specializes in 
the Handling of Perishables 


VER 50 per cent of Southern Pacific’s did ‘‘P. F. E.’’ Refrigerators, this popular 


East-bound traffic consists of perish- ‘“Coast to Coast”’ system offers shippers 
d f th p 1 the unexcelled transportation, terminal, 
able products of the soil. Consequently diversion and icing facilities which 


the Southern Pacific knows how. assure delivery of perishables at destina- 
Operating a magnificent fleet of splen- tion in their original savory condition. 


Southern Pacific 


You are invited to use the facilities of our entire organization. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 








San Francisco...... Southern Pacific Bldg. Los Angeles..... Pacific Electric Bldg. Portland...... Fourth St. at Stark Houston...... 913 Texas Ave. 
er ree cieweweae 815 Volunteer Bldg. PE ee nT Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of.531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
SES rr 209 Morris Bldg. | eee Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 NE, aaa errr ee Perrine Bldg. 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. ee. SECTS Merchants Bank Bldg. EER A ee Packard Bldg. 
ee er Old South Bldg. PAMMORS CIE... 60s cccccee Railway Exchange Bldg. eile salieidedoainea aaa ene Park Bldg. 
CE sci ane sidieeamieescdecen Ellicott Square Bldg. I 5 aw 6x0 0edsts a a Fourth & Walnut Sts. SE I 60s bag an daweieaien 41 S. Main St. 
OE Ere 408 Traction Bldg. ns. on angen eassibig we cee ee Exchange Bldg. Eas ok enleieaaiahiodsaaee 1405 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago—Freight Dept......... 310 So. Michigan Minneapolis............. Metropolitan Life Bldg. NL iis hihi oon acnye “elas Aah Se Rae Carleton Bldg. 
ChicagomPassenger Dept,....... 77 East Jackson Mexico City........... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 oe eee 1501, H iStreet 
SE reer Hippodrome Bldg. OO ae. Edificio Langstroth Winston-Salem, N. C......... 517 Reynolds Bldg. 


abn adsetenssectse surdecees Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass.......... 165 Broadway 
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(salveston’s 


NATURAL HARBOR Gives 


S hippin g 
Dispatch 


IN THE year 1818, buccaneer Jean La 
Fitte chose Galveston Island as his base. 
From there his ships could reach the sea 
in shortest time. An able seaman with Se 
business sense, he recognized in swift Birdseye view of harbor. A 1,200-foot channel with a 35-foot ruling depth 
movement the basis of profit. 





placement of rails and structures simplifies trans- 


Today, too, Galveston’s on-the-sea har- ‘ 
fer and speeds cargoes from car to ship. 


bor means profit to shippers. Ships 
reach the open sea in forty minutes! Back in 1854, the Galveston Wharf Company was 
Enlarging this natural advantage is an established to co-ordinate all activities. Now 
ideal port layout. There are 4 grain partly owned by the City of Galveston, it supervises 
elevators, 32 piers, 30 warehouses on 2'4 handling, storage, shipping. One management 
miles of waterfront—all tied together assures centralized control without red tape. This 
by 51 miles of switch track. The wise means efficiency and economy. 





EX JT , . 
ECUTIVES 7%] GALVESTON is on the open sea—America’s 
The Shippers Digest of Galveston, a semi- i Port of Quickest Dispatch. A safe and protected 
monthly publication, quotes sailing dates to harbor, one of the finest on the Gulf. Vessels 
foreign and domestic ports. Contains ship- ; . . , ; a a Te 
ping news and other useful facts. Free! BRE ve enter and depart day “e night. Here freight 
Write to the Galveston Wharf Co., or the soos oars meet steamers at shipside and cargoes are 
Ciauiee of Game, Gabeaten, Suan, handled in the shortest possible time. 


Traffic problems invited. 





Consider this pivotal city as a manufacturing or distributing point 


< __ bhePort of 
ALVESTON | 
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AMERICA'S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 






















Only when a horse is in perfect condi 
tion has he a chance to win a tight race. 
That is why thoroughbreds are examined 
regularly by experts. By promptly cor- 
recting minor ailments, serious troubles 
are avoided. 
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REGULAR 


INSPECTION ASSURES CONDITION 


# Business nowadays is a constant and vigorous race sound construction . . . their fine condition throughout. 
against the stiffest sort of competition. In such Such a condition doesn’t ‘‘just happen. It is the 

a race all factors are important. Every car that carries result of long experience, studied care, carefully main- 
“‘salesman”’ of tained policies. Policies that include frequent inspec- 


your goods to market should be a silent 


your company. tion and regular trips to North American shops. 


The next time you look at a freight train, note how North American Cars are the kind that create the 


certain tank cars stand out from the ordinary run of impression you want to create—the type you are 
equipment. Observe particularly those marked proud to associate with your product. Ask us to tell 


N. A. T. X. Note their clean appearance . . . their you more about them! 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


N. L. Howard, President 
Dept. 3, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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REFRIGERATOR CARS 


LIVE POULTRY CARS 








